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In buying or selling, the average 
dealer has come to depend upon the 
modern loose-leaf catalog. It has be- 
come a confidential, trustworthy ad- 
viser and helper—the “right hand 
man” to which he turns constantly. 


In buying— it gives the latest, 
most complete information on price 
changes, new merchandise and dis- 
continued lines. The proper kind of 
loose-leaf catalog works every day, 
and creates steady business “in be- 
tween” the salesman’s calls. It en- 
ables the manufacturer or jobber to 
get more of those ever increasing 
“hand-to-mouth” orders. 
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In selling —it provides pictures, 
prices and complete information on 
items which the dealer may not car- 
ry in stock. It enables him to talk 
intelligently to customers —to sell 
everything in the manufacturer’s or 
jobber’s line. 


For salesmen and general trade 
purposes, the loose-leaf system of 
cataloging will get more business 
and cut the cost of getting it. Our 
experience in developing such sys- 
tems should prove useful to you. 
Write for suggestions — without 
obligation, of course. 
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A Judgment on Chicago Newspaper 
Advertising Values 


i” Speaks for Itself- 


URING 1927 advertisers used more 
space in The Daily News than in any 

other Chicago daily newspaper. In display 
advertising The Daily News INCREASED, 
by nearly two hundred thousand lines, its 


lead over its nearest competitor. 


The Score for 1927 


Total Display Advertising in 
Chicago Daily Newspapers: 


Agate Lines 


The Daily News. 17,109,442 
Second Paper . . . 14,459,232 
Third Paper ....12,620,446 
Fourth Paper ... 5,484,882 
Fifth Paper... .. 5,018,018 
Sixth Paper..... 4,024,769 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 


ec% NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Advertising J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 


R t ti . 110 E. 42d St. _ 360 N. Michigan Ave. 408 Fine Arts Bidg. 253 First National Bank Bldg. 
epresentatives: MEMBER OF THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


Publishes More Advertising Than Any Other Chicago Daily Newspaper 


Published every other Saturday and copyrighted 1928 by the Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. Subscription price $4.00 
@ year, in advance. Entered as second class matter, March 12, 1919, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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Movies in 


Your Window 


1). ne 


Action that stops them — interest that 
holds their attention — realism that con- 
vinces and leads to the sale — that’s the 
formula for a successful window display ; 
that’s what motion pictures in the win- 
dow (your dealer’s window) have to 
offer you. 


LOOK ... 


Think of the advantage of demonstrating 
your product, its uses and its features in 
brilliant, living motion pictures. Imagine 
being able to move your factory to your 
dealer’s window and set it going there — 
illustrating your factory processes —dra- 
matizing your production methods — 
showing graphically just how your prod- 
uct is made, just why it excels. 


BUY .... 


The new DeVry continuous motion pic- 
ture projector is completely automatic. 
It plugs into any 110 volt light socket 
and is ready to go in a minute. It pro- 
jects brilliant, flickerless movies in full 
daylight and repeats the “show” over and 
over again. It holds 200 feet of 16mm 
film — is light in weight, compact, easy 
to carry — ideal for “‘traveling’’ window 
displays. 


Write today for complete particulars 


THE DeVRY CORPORATION, Dept. 2-MT 
1111 Center Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


This Issue at a Glance 


ADVERTISING 

How the effectiveness of color advertis- 
ing depends more often on the intelligent 
use of one or two colors than on a lavish 
display of many is explained in the third 
article of the color series on page 219. In 
this article the author comments on a 
common complaint —‘color indigestion,” 
and tells why the most expensive tools do 
not always produce the most artistic job. 


Charles Austin Bates, in an article on 
page 199, answers the men who com- 
mented upon his plan for spending $25,000 
for advertising during 1928. The argu- 
ment centers about the solution of the 
problems of a certain shoe manufacturer 
which were outlined in the January 7 issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


DEALER HELPS 

The Coca-Cola Company distributes a 
complete miniature circus among its bot- 
tlers and dealers for window display ad- 
vertising. It is composed of 17 individual 
cut-outs, lithographed in 7 colors. In an 
article on page 201 John L. Scott tells 
how the company insures the use of all 
store and window advertising helps dis- 
tributed. 


Direct MAIL 

Steamship lines now realize that the best 
way to increase travel is to sell the ro- 
mance of travel. In 1923 the passenger 
trafic of the transatlantic steamship com- 
panies was at its lowest ebb, and when 
the decline continued, the individual com- 
panies applied the force of printed sales- 
manship with amazing results. On page 
203 is described the type of copy which 
has been responsible for the steamship 
companies’ return to prosperity. 


How a coal dealer sold more coal during 
the hot summer months than he did during 
the winter is related on page 211. Concen- 
trating on one product, branding it, ad- 
vertising it and selling it aggressively, 
and improving his service are the planks 
in the sales platform which increased this 
dealer’s business almost seven times in 
nine years. 


DISTRIBUTION 

The second article on Peterborough, 
Canada, presenting the Dartnell reporter’s 
analysis of radio products, automotive 
equipment and hardware, appears on page 
225. This series of articles will be com- 
pleted in the February 18 issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


GENERAL 

From a study of the automobile industry, 
Eugene Whitmore finds interest not only 
at white heat within the industry, but the 
eyes of business leaders in almost every 
other line turned with eager expectation 
toward developments in the great sales 
battles now starting. Mr. Whitmore also 
discusses the used car situation and ex- 
plains why the intense activity in the 
automobile business is not taking business 
away from other lines less aggressively 
sold. Page 196. 


A quarter of a million copies of a simple 
text book on rubber were distributed last 
year by the United States Rubber Com- 
pany for use in American school rooms, 
which is another instance of the gradually 


increasing attention being paid by many 
big concerns to the indirect cultivation of 
tomorrow’s consumers. Page 236. 


MarKeET ANALYSIS 
The second part of an article on where 
and how to buy efficient sales research 
service, and how to plan and operate an 
investigation so as to get accurate results, 
is given on page 208 by Dr. William J. 
Reilly. 


“Bright Spots in Business,” SALES MAn- 
AGEMENT’S quarterly review of sales con- 
ditions, may serve as a guide to sales 
managers interested in knowing where to 
concentrate their efforts. The factors that 
indicate good business for the next quarter 
and the year are summarized on page 
206. 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 

Allan R. Barkley, a staff writer, tells in 
an amusing manner the latest discovery 
of another use for Listerine. First as a 
gargle, then as a mouth wash, and later 
as a tooth paste and dandruff remover, 
Listerine has now blossomed out in cigar- 
ettes. Page 215. 


SALES CONTESTS 

**346 New Accounts and a Lot of Fun” 
by Bruce Crowell, is an account of how 
twenty salesmen of the Northwestern Fur- 
niture Company closed in a six weeks’ 
contest, 346 new accounts for a total of 
$25,835.44. The fun came in at the turkey- 
bean dinner, at which the winners were 
served succulent turkey on a sumptuously 
decorated table, while the losers were 
rationed on beans on a table laden with 
beer bottles and tallow candles. Page 193. 


SALES PoLicy 
Harry J. Strong, secretary, The Trim- 
Pak Corporation, New York City, discusses 
a plan being developed by his company to 
help the dealer step up the unit of sale. 
This plan revolves about a _ continuous 
series of dealer meetings. Details are given 
in an article on page 191, together with a 
description of related sales policies. Through 
a fresh attack on some old problems, and 
consistent advertising, this company has 
built up a business to the million-a-year 

mark in thirty months’ time. 


SALES PROMOTION 

The article on page 230 concludes the 
series on “The New Scientific Sales Man- 
agement,” by Charles W. Hoyt, and is the 
second part of the article which appeared 
in the January 21 issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, entitled, “The Trade Promotion 
Department and the Salesman.” 


SALES TACTICS 
“The Buyer Who Holds Up Orders 
Waiting for Business to Improve” is a 
digest of opinions of several executives 
who voice the effect this type of buyer has 
on general business. Page 205. 


SALESMANSHIP 

How R. L. McLean, the man who won 
a nation-wide sales contest among all 
Paige automobile salesmen, handles the 
disgruntled prospect, turns complaints into 
sales, and sells four cars to one family 
year after year, is told on page 195 by 
D. G. Baird, a frequent contributor to 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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Merchandise 
Prizes 


Add a new Incentive 
to the Contest 


The country’s leading Contes- 
teers are concentrating on mer- 
chandise as contest prizes. They 
let a man pick the prize he 
wants to work for. He knows 
what he has to do to win it. 
He’ll do it because he has a 
definite incentive and a definite 
objective. 


And, of course —his wife or 
mother is in the picture too. She 
probably picked the prize — 
like as not it’s something for the 
home, or for herself. She’ll see 
that he wins it. 


Just marvelous, how the proper 
use of merchandise prizes will 
take the kinks out of the middle 
and end of the contest. The 
time when the first flush — the 
initial spurt, is spent in most 
contests can be just the time 
when the boys are starting to 
fight. 


We want you to read 
“‘THE BACKBONE of 
SALES CONTESTS’’ 


You may have a copy, FREE. 
It’s easy reading and worth 
reading. Tells some basic poli- 
cies in modern 
operation. 


sales contest 


Also tells you how our organ- 
ization can make your contest 
appropriation buy a great deal 
more in prize value for your 
salesmen. 


With the booklet, we'll include 
a catalog of the kind of prizes 
that salesmen will fight to win. 
Send the coupon — just fill in 
your name and slip it in an 
envelope with your letterhead. 


Premium Service Co. 
9 West 18th Street N. XG. 


PREMIUM SERVICE COMPANY 


Gentlemen :— 


| 
9 W. 18th St, New York City. 
| 
| 


Please send “The Backbone of Sales 


{ Contests”— free, of course. 


1 Name....... 


{ Firm 
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i Say that 


L. C. RockHILt has joined The Miller 
Rubber Company as its general sales 
manager. Associated with him will be 
W. C. Beuotecuy, G. E. BRUNNER, G. S. 
EARSEMAN and F, W. LOHMANN. 


WALTER H. WIsEMAN, formerly sales 
manager of the opal department of The 
Monongah Glass Company, Fairmont, West 
Virginia, has resigned from that company 
to become general sales manager of the 
American Metal Cap Company, Brooklyn, 
New York, succeeding P, C. DoyLe. Mr. 
Wiseman has been identified with the 
glass industry for years and brings an 
unusually wide experience with him to his 
new connection. 


The following appointments have re- 
cently been made by Klau, Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., Milwaukee ad- 
vertising agency: W. K. Pace, formerly 
sales manager of the Kardex Company, 
and W. L. McCrory, formerly advertising 
manager of the Fulton Company of Mil- 
waukee, have joined the account execu- 
tive staff; RoperT A. WALLACE, previously 
with Campbell-Ewald and Lord & Thom- 
as and Logan, and Frep S. WILCOXEN, 
formerly of Fred Robbins Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, have joined the copy 
staff. 


Roy S. Trssats, who has been publicity 
director of the Quaker Lace Company, 
Philadelphia, for eight years, and prior to 
that managing editor of The Dry Goods 
Economist, has joined the research depart- 
ment of Liberty Magazine to take charge 
of the sales plan division. 


G. H. Hutcuins has resigned from 
Semet-Solvay Company, where he has been 
in active charge of all sales of coke for 
foundry, domestic and industrial purposes. 


J. Homer WINKLER has joined the Buf- 
falo Electrotype & Engraving Company, 
as assistant manager. Mr. Winkler has 
written numerous papers and articles on 
the science of electrotyping, and has 
studied the methods and equipment of 
138 electrotype plants in this country and 
Canada. 


M. P. JerFery has been appointed 
eastern advertising manager of Children, 
The Magazine For Parents, New York 
City. Mr. Jeffery, for the past five years, 
has been on the advertising staff of Charm, 
a monthly magazine published by L. Bam- 
berger & Company. 


Puitiep G. GiLmore has recently joined 
the staff of Griffin, Johnson & Mann, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. Mr. Gil- 


Courtesy The Pullman. Company 


more was formerly vice president of the 
Capehart-Carey Corporation of New York. 


Stuart H. RALPH has been made gen- 
eral sales manager of The Flintkote Com- 
pany of Boston, New York and Chicago. 
He was formerly assistant sales director 
and has been associated with Flintkote for 
eight years. 


Harry A. Porter has been elected vice 
president of the Harris-Seybold-Potter Com- 
pany of Cleveland. He retains his position 
as general sales manager as well as active 
supervision of the concern’s advertising. 


MerRrILL B. SANDS, general sales man- 
ager of the Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
has been elected vice president to succeed 
L. C. STOWELL, who was made president 
in February, 1927. Before joining the Dic- 
taphone Sales Corporation, Mr. Sands was 
account executive for eight years for The 
Erickson Company, advertising agency of 
New York City. 


Ben F. ForsytH has been appointed 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
of the Diamond Motor Parts Company, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, manufacturer of 
automotive replacement parts. This com- 
pany was recently merged with the Gill 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago and 
the Schlieder Manufacturing Company of 
Detroit and Milford, Michigan. 


JostaH NEUHART has been appointed 
national sales manager of Brief English 
Systems, Inc., marketing Speedwriting, 
the new scientific shorthand. He has been 
with the company since 1921 and _ has 
served successively as education director, 
sales promotion manager and a member 
of the executive sales committee, until the 
beginning of 1927, at which time he be- 
came division sales manager of the north- 
ern sales division. 


C. C. WarNER has been promoted from 
assistant advertising manager of the Con- 
tinental Oil Company, Denver, to adver- 
tising manager and director of publicity, 
succeeding the late F. D. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. 
Warner was formerly assistant advertising 
manager of the Mutual Oil Company of 
Kansas City, and moved to Denver in 
1924 when the Continental and Mutual 
companies merged. 


J. C. Correy, former advertising man- 
ager of the Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, and 
J. F. Peppen, formerly of the publicity 
department of Westinghouse, have joined 
the sales promotion department of Frigi- 
daire Corporation. 
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NUMBER THREE 


Our Experience in Stepping Up 
the Unit of Sale 


As told to A. R. Hahn 


By Harry J. STRONG 


Secretary and General Sales Manager, The TrimPak Corporation, New York City 


HEN the line includes 

different types of the 

same product which 

vary in price accord- 
ing to the character of material of 
which they are made, there is al- 
most always a tendency for sales 
to concentrate on the items in the 
lowest rung of prices. The finer 
kinds of material usually net more 
profit, but they require a higher 
grade of salesmanship. 

In most lines these facts are 
axiomatic, and they are no less 
true in the lumber business. At 
any rate, this problem of finding 
a way to step up the unit of sale 
and to help dealers develop the 
kind of salesmanship which would 
sell not higher grade materials, 
but the finer kinds of material, 
and thus to increase profits, was 
one which developed very early 
in the history of our business. 
(When I make this distinction I 
mean, for example, mahogany 
against pine; both, as we sell 
them, are first grades of lumber, 
but one is a finer variety of wood.) 

Recently we developed a plan 
of group dealer meetings which, 
while scarcely past the try-out 
stage, appears to be the thing we 
need to accomplish this end of 
stepping up the individual unit of 
sale at our dealer outlets. These 
meetings, worked in close syn- 


chronization with our advertising 
and the other major factors in our 
selling plan, have already pro- 
duced some exceedingly interest- 
ing results which will be detailed 
in this article. 

Since, however, our business 
and its problems are in some re- 
spects different from the types of 
business with which Sates Man- 
AGEMENT readers are most fa- 
miliar, perhaps a brief outline of 
our general sales problem will 
contribute to a better understand- 
ing of the manner in which we 
are working out this plan I 
refer to. 

When we started the TrimPak 


Corporation just thirty months 
ago, we had a choice of falling in 
line with traditional practices in 
the lumber business or building 
up an entirely new set of policies 
and operating principles. As it 
happened, we chose the latter. 
But when I comment upon and 
discuss these points of difference 
between our policy and that of 
other concerns in our line of busi- 
ness, it should be understood that 
I do so without disparaging in 
any way the methods of our com- 
petitors. Many of them have built 
big and profitable businesses by 
operating under policies entirely 
different from ours, and they are 


Here is a plan one concern has developed to help 
solve a problem which is common to dozens of differ- 
ent lines of business — the problem of getting the 
dealer to trade up — to sell more of the higher quali- 
ties of goods. The experiences detailed here show 
that plans of this nature are just as practical for the 
small concern as for the very large one; in fact, it is 
through this fresh attack on old problems by means 
of modern merchandising and advertising, that 
this concern has built its sales up to the million- 
dollar-a-year mark in thirty months’ time 
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entitled to every credit for having 
done so. 

From the very start we broke 
almost every accepted rule of be- 
havior in the lumber business — 
beginning with the product itself. 
Our product is completely pre- 
pared for the market and is as- 
sembled in units of trim for 
windows and doors. It is put up 
in cartons at the source of sup- 
ply, in various sizes and various 
woods. Until our product came 
on the market, all lumber dealers 
sold contractors the lineal lumber 
and the carpenter did the neces- 
sary measuring and sawing to 
prepare the wood for the doors 
and windows for which it was to 
be used. 


Quota Doubled for 1928 


In spite of the fact that the ini- 
tial cost of our product, because 
of the high quality, is higher than 
that of any bulk trim than can be 
bought, we did $533,000 worth of 
business in 1926, practically dou- 
bled this with $980,000 in 1927, 
and our quota for 1928 is $2,000,- 
000. This record has been made 
in the face of a generally falling 
market in the industry. 

Our original dealer organiza- 
tion was built up through a tie-up 
between personal sales work and 
direct mail advertising. As a basis 
on which to build the campaign, 
fifty or sixty retail lumber dealers 
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were interviewed and first-hand 
facts obtained from the men to 
whom we expected to sell our 
product. The resulting campaign 
wasn’t “pretty” advertising — in 
fact, some of our friends said they 
thought it rather bad, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that we were 
optimistic if we expected a 4 to 5 
per cent return on it. But it did 
talk in terms the dealers under- 
stood. 


Getting Initial Distribution 


Two teaser mailings brought 1 
per cent replies. A broadside fol- 
lowed, on which returns shot up 
to 16 per cent, and with the type- 
written letters, additional sales 
literature, and price quotations 
which followed, the net return 
came up to 35 per cent on the full 
dealer list. 

Our direct-mail advertising con- 
tinued and we began business 
paper advertising in March, 1926, 
using eleven full pages, one dou- 
ble spread, and twelve one-eighth 
pages in two leading magazines. 
This schedule was reinforced at 
the beginning of this year with 
schedules in fifteen other trade 
and business papers. This adver- 
tising has already brought some 
highly profitable results for us, 
but I will come back to this point 
in a few moments. 

We had not gone very far in 
the development of our sales plan 


before we realized that the more 
good dealers we could help to de- 
velop, the easier it would be to 
expand markets for our product. 
So we began to try to figure out 
a way to disseminate the right 
sort of merchandising informa- 
tion among retail lumber men — 
the kind of information that 
would help them become better 
merchants. As in the case of al- 
most every other line which sells 
through retail channels, the dealer 
was, in our case, the neck of the 
sales bottle. He needed and needs 
all the help that any manufac- 
turer can possibly give him. 

So we hit upon the idea of hav- 
ing these group dealer meetings 
which could be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of plans through which 
retailers could improve their busi- 
ness methods — their sales meth- 
ods, first of all. 


An Educational Program 


Under this plan, an invitation 
is sent to all TrimPak dealers in 
one district, inviting them to at- 
tend a dinner and meeting at our 
expense. Everyone has dinner; 
competitors have a chance to get 
better acquainted, and then we 
have a planned program. We may 
have, for instance, what we call a 
“mahogany meeting,” or a “pine 
meeting.” We probably have 
chosen for this conference a city 

(Continued on page 259) 


Dealer meetings are planned with the idea of giving the merchants more information about the better qualities 
of goods, and showing them how to increase profits by selling clear, perfectly finished and properly dried 


material in place of makeshift stock. 
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HREE hundred and 

eighty-four new _ ac- 

counts closed in six 

weeks for a total of 
$25,835.44. That’s the record 
made by twenty salesmen of the 
Northwestern Furniture Company 
of Milwaukee in a six weeks’ con- 
test for new accounts conducted 
immediately preceding the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

The number of new accounts 
closed during this six weeks’ pe- 
riod exceeded the entire number 
of new accounts closed during the 
first nine months of the year 1927 
—a performance which is a strik- 
ing demonstration of what can be 
accomplished when a sales force 
is given a specific task to accom- 
plish, and an incentive to stick on 
the job. 

Here is a brief analysis of the 
results of this contest: 

Taking out the 38 new ac- 
counts which were service depart- 
ment jobs, the remaining 346 
orders averaged $74.64. This 
group of orders was divided into 
those in the Office Furniture De- 
partment, and those in the Store 
Equipment Department. The new 
accounts in office furniture num- 
vered 307 and averaged $47.67. 
The 39 orders in store equipment 
totaled $11,199.87 and averaged 
$287.17. 

The competition was planned 
as a trans-oceanic aviation con- 


346 


New 


Accounts 
and 

a Lot of 
Fun 


By BRUCE CROWELL 


test, with the salesmen divided 
into four teams of five men each 
—four salesmen and one honor- 
ary member: The Byrds, The 
Chamberlins, The _ Lindberghs, 
and The Maitlands. Credit was 
allowed in miles, on a large wall 
map which hung in the sales of- 
fice, each salesman having a plane 
of the color common to other 
members of his team. Each man’s 
plane was known by his first 
name and last initial, as “The 
Paul R.” A distance of 3,600 
miles between New York and 
Paris was laid out as the course 
of the flight. 

In the initial bulletin announc- 
ing the contest, the salesmen 
were given a schedule of the 
number of miles credit to be al- 
lowed for each new account. “The 
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planning of this schedule,” C. A. 
Netzhammer, sales manager of 
the company, pointed out, “gave 
us a chance to encourage the sale 
of certain specific items in the line 
by allowing a greater number of 
points.” 

Each new account counted 50 
miles. A new account was defined 
as an order booked to buyers who 
either had never purchased from 
the company, or whose accounts 
had been closed on company 
books for two years or longer. 
Extra credits were given on this 
basis: 

Each new account— 
$ 5.00 and over..... 50 miles 
25.00 and over..... 70 miles 
100.00 and over....100 miles 
250.00 and over....150 miles 
500.00 and over....200 miles 

1,000.00 and over.....250 miles 

5,000.00 and over.....300 miles 

7,500.00 and over.....350 miles 

Further extra credits were al- 
lowed according to the nature of 
the goods sold. For example, 
safes were credited extra, even 
though they were included in a 
store fixture contract. A single- 
door safe won 150 miles; a dou- 
ble-door safe, 200 miles. As an 
example of the way this worked 
out, a fixture contract amounting 
to $5,000, including a single-door 
safe, would earn 500 miles for its 
salesman: 50 for the new account, 
300 for a new account of $5,000 or 
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DIVISION LEADERS 


LEADING CAPTAIN 


.  LINOBERGHS MAITLANDS 


over, and 150 miles for the safe. 
These credits were given on all 
orders scheduled for immediate 
delivery, or delivery within six- 
ty days of the date of the order. 


Turkey or Beans? 


Fifty dollars in gold was of- 
fered to the salesman credited, at 
the close of the contest, with the 
greatest number of miles. Other 
prizes were: for the salesman 
making the second greatest num- 
ber of miles, $35 in gold; sales- 
man third in standing, $20 in 
gold; salesman making the great- 
est number of miles in show 
cases, $10; salesman making 
greatest number of miles on desk 
sets, $10 in gold; salesman mak- 
ing greatest number of miles on 
home and juvenile desks, $10 in 
gold; and for each of the five 
contestants on the winning team, 
an engraved pencil. 

The final feature of the contest 
was a “Turkey-Bean” dinner held 
at the close of the contest at the 
Milwaukee Athletic Club, at 
which the two leading divisions 
were to be served turkey, and the 
two losers, beans. 

In order to insure careful check- 
up and follow through on all or- 
ders, a schedule of demerits was 
made up. Twenty-five miles was 
deducted from a salesman’s cred- 
it, for example, if his order was 
incompletely written and_ re- 
quired re-routing. The same pen- 
alty was suffered for an order 
unaccompanied by credit infor- 
mation, or for any part of an 


The prospect of 
being rationed on 
beans while their 
opponents en- 
joyed succulent 
turkey with its 
usual tasty ac- 
companiments, 
kept contestants 
plugging. Stand- 
ings were posted 
daily, together 
with the photo- 
graphs of the di- 
vision leaders. 


order returned for credit. If any 
complete order was returned for 
credit, the penalty was the full 
amount of mileage credit, plus 
one-half. 

One of the interesting features 
of the contest was the honorary 
membership on the various teams, 
of men in the organization not 
directly connected with the sales 
department. The buyer, shipping 
supervisor, credit manager, and 
office manager, for instance, were 
honorary members of one of the 
four teams. This generated an 
exceptionally high amount of in- 
terest in the contest throughout 
the organization. The honorary 
members were alert for leads 
which could be passed on to the 
members of their team, and their 
rooting on the sidelines had more 
than a little to do with the energy 
with which the team members 
worked. 


Air Line Stuff 


“Boy, you'd better get out and 
hustle. I want to eat turkey at 
this dinner. Since I was in the 
Army, I never did like beans!” 
one of the honorary members was 
heard to assure one of his active 
team mates. 

Bulletins written in aviation 
lingo were sent out weekly to in- 
form the men of their progress 
and to comment on the develop- 
ment of the contest. These 
included simple drawings of air- 
planes and aviation scenes and 
were reproduced on a duplicating 
machine. 


A board in the office provided 
a posting place for the photo- 
graphs of the division leaders and 
the leading captain. This board 
was changed every morning in 
accordance with the most recent 
returns in the competition. 


A Regular Clean-Up 


Some exceptionally creditable 
records were made by individual 
salesmen in the trans-oceanic 
race: one man who had closed an 
average of eight new accounts 
per month over the first nine 
months of the year, closed nine- 
teen new accounts during the first 
two weeks of the contest. He 
later won the honor of high man 
in the entire contest, with a total 
of 54 new accounts to his credit 
during the six weeks’ period. An- 
other man who had closed an 
average of only three new ac- 
counts per month during the first 
nine months of 1927, closed nine 
during the first two weeks of the 
race. 

Members of the Chamberlin 
team, unknown to the other three 
teams, worked every evening of 
the week preceding Christmas. 
Although the retail store of the 
Northwestern Furniture Com- 
pany is not usually open on Sat- 
urday afternoons, contestants 
offered to keep it open in an 
effort to corral some new leads 
and thus raise their team standing. 

Salesmen brought in from the 
field any number of stories of how 
they opened new accounts in the 

(Continued on page 262) 


The man who won a nation-wide sales contest among all 
Paige automobile salesmen tells how he handles the dis- 
gruntled prospect, how he turns complaints into sales, 
and how he sells four cars to one family year after year. 


O SELL Is to Serve 

is a good, orthodox prov- 

erb of ancient origin 

and honorable sponsor- 
ship. It sounds particularly well 
when quoted impressively at the 
annual sales meeting by the 
founder of the company or the 
vice president in charge of sales. 
It is a nice bit of sentiment, indi- 
cating an altruistic motive behind 
the salesman’s hectic efforts to 
get his prospect’s signature on the 
dotted line. But lo and behold! 
here is a salesman who takes it 
literally and finds it actually help- 
ful to him in selling. He finds it 
so helpful, in fact, that he credits 
it with his having won the 
grand prize in the national 
sales contest recently promoted 
by the Paige-Detroit Motor 
Car Company. 

That was the one point R. L. 
McLean, the salesman referred 
to, stressed when asked to tell 
how he succeeded in winning 
the coveted honor, and the 
$1,600 prize that went with it. 
“IT have been here a long time 
and made a lot of friends,” was 
the way he expressed it. He 


has been 
with the 
Paige Sales 


and Service 
Company in 
Detroit for 
six years and 
prior to that 
time he sold 
other makes 
of cars in the 
Motor City. 
Incidentally, 
this is the second time he has won 
the grand prize in a national sales 
contest since he has been selling 
Paige cars. 

Pressed for further details, he 
emphasized the same point in 
other words. “My friends won it 
for me,” he insisted. “That’s the 
biggest thing in selling, anyway; 
having a lot of friends. I’ve 
known that for many years, but 
I appreciate it more every day. 
I make a friend of everyone I sell 
and the longer I sell, the more 
friends I have. 


R. L. McLean 


By D. G. BatrRp 


“An automobile salesman usu- 
ally is through with a prospect 
the moment he gets the signed 
order,” Mac explained. “He real- 
ly doesn’t want to see that owner 
again soon. He’s afraid the owner 
will have discovered that he ex- 
aggerated in some way or that 
something has gone wrong with 
the car. His job is to follow up 
prospects and get their orders; 
thereafter it’s up to the service 
department to keep them sold. If 
anything is not just right or if 
anything goes wrong, that is none 
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Steady Plugging Wins 
over Spasmodic Brilliance 


of his affair. Let the owner take 
it up with the dealer or service 
manager where he can get action. 

“When I make a sale I make 
a friend and I like to keep in 
regular touch with my friends. 
In the first place, we send out 
form letters of the usual type to 
new owners, inviting them to 
bring their cars in for inspection 
at certain intervals. An appoint- 
ment usually is made for these 
inspections. I keep in touch with 
the service manager, find out 
when one of my owners will be 
in to have his car inspected, and 
make it a point to be there at the 
time. This at least gives me an 

opportunity to renew my ac- 

quaintance with him and to 
give him further indications of 
my good will and desire to 
serve, and sometimes it is a far 
greater opportunity. 

“Just recently, for example, 

a cracked axle developed in a 

car just three days after a man 

bought it. You can imagine 

how hot he was! I explained 

how it probably happened, 

pointed out the fact that Paige 

doesn’t make the axles, took 
him right to 
the service 
station and 
had a new 
axle installed 
within three 
hours’ after 
he reported 
the trouble. 
Now he is 
telling every- 
body that we 
have the fin- 
est service in the world. 

“Back in 1924 I sold a car to a 
man and he had a lot of trouble 
with it. Instead of passing the 
buck to the service department, 
though, I kept in touch with him 
and saw him through one diffi- 
culty after another till we finally 
got everything ironed out and 
running smoothly. Since then I 
have sold him a car for every 
member of his household, even 
including a personal car for his 
chauffeur. 


(Continued on page 243) 
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Just a glimpse of the “used car situation.” An entire city block covered with used cars, with another 
similar lot just across the street and three more in the next block. 


~Automobile Industry Shows Nerve 
as Year Begins Sales Tussle 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


Economists are characterizing the activities of the Peo vo ne ee 
automotive industry as “one of the three legs of the Year in the automobile industry. 
business stool” for 1928. Not only is 
interest within the industry at white 
heat, but the eyes of business leaders in 
almost every other line are turned with 
eager expectation toward developments 


in the great sales battles now starting. 


S.G. STEPHENS 


IXTY thousand dollars for street corners; 
an hour’s radio advertis- parties in sales- 


ing of a new car; a third 

of a million dollars in one 
issue of a national weekly; dou- 
ble-page spreads in newspapers 
from coast to coast; full pages 
galore in long lists of newspa- 
pers; city, state, district and na- 
tional dealer meetings; gigantic 
direct-mail campaigns; poster 
campaigns on a huge scale; dis- 
plays of new models in theaters, 
auditoriums, public parks, and on 


rooms, and a doz- 
en other activities 
on a hitherto un- 
dreamed of scale 


Willys - Overland 
dealers make no se- 
cret of the Whippet 
price cut but some- 
how cut prices seem 
to scare away cus- 
tomers instead of 
attract them. 
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During the first week of the 
year it seemed as if half the au- 
tomobile manufacturers were de- 
termined to spend a _ former 
year’s appropriation in a few min- 
utes. The white space in an issue 
of a popular weekly magazine for 
the first week of 1928 contained 
automobile advertisements which 
cost $224,000, with perhaps an- 
other $100,000 or $150,000 for 
color printing, art work, engrav- 
ing, etc., to say nothing of giant 
reproductions for dealer windows, 
portfolios, proofs and other acces- 
sories involved in merchandising 
this quarter million dollars’ worth 
of advertising. 

In this particular issue of one 
magazine ten manufacturers used 
double-page spreads, six in col- 
ors, four in black and white. 
Eight manufacturers used full 
pages, seven of which were in 
color. Auburn, Chrysler, Dodge, 
Hudson-Essex, Hupmobile, Gard- 
ner, Graham-Paige, Pontiac, 
Stutz, and Willys-Overland used 
spreads, while Nash, Chandler, 
Reo, Reo-Wolverine, Franklin 
and LaSalle used single pages in 
the same issue. 

This is, of course, but a fraction 


of the magazine campaign. Other 
media came in for a similarly 
heavy share of the various cam- 
paigns, with the newspapers 
enjoying what is perhaps the big- 
gest first of the year week in au- 
tomobile history. 

The newspapers received heavy 
schedules, with Chevrolet making 
the boldest and most liberal use 
of this medium. On the last day 
of 1927, Chevrolet started bang- 
ing away with full pages, thank- 
ing the public for its nice busi- 
ness in 1927, and promising great 
things for the new “bigger and 
better” Chevrolet. Then on Jan- 


uary first the barrage really be- 
gan with double-page spreads in 
a long list of newspapers. This 
double page was headed “See the 
New Chevrolet.” Almost one en- 
tire page was given over to the 
words, “Bigger and Better,” done 
in a crest of wings and a wheel. 
A list of dealers and prices was 
included. The prices were cap- 
tioned, “Prices Reduced.” 
During the week other full 
pages were used in newspapers, 
and on Sunday, January 8, Chev- 
rolet cut loose with another bar- 
rage of double-page spreads, this 
time headed, “Again, The Great- 


est Sensation of America’s Great- 
est Industry.” This advertise- 
ment listed specifications in full 
and included dealers’ names. 

An example of the Chevrolet’s 
methods is seen in the fact that 
on January 5 a certain Houston 
newspaper carried two full-page 
advertisements on Chevrolet — 
one an institutional advertise- 
ment signed by General Motors, 
the other a full page signed by 
the dealers. These same adver- 
tisements appeared in Detroit 
newspapers the previous day, and 
all over the country during the 
week, we presume. 


Many other forms of advertis- 
ing and sales effort marked Chev- 
rolet’s challenge to Ford and 
other low priced cars in its class. 
Meanwhile the Ford campaign 
had apparently settled down to 
news stories concerning the pos- 
sible delivery dates of the new 
Fords, and other stories telling 
how people were selling their 
Ford orders for a premium to 
buyers who, having failed to place 
orders in advance, were willing 
to pay a bonus for early chances 
of delivery. Ford used full 


pages in some newspapers on 
January 8. 


(Above) Drive your car in here, 
after reading the sign, “Cars 
wanted for cash,” and the dear old 
bus that you thought worth $1,000 
will be knocked down at $300, and 
you can take it or leave it. There 
are plenty more as good as yours. 


(Left) The absence of buyers and 
prospects in this Dodge sales room 
indicates need for vigorous selling 
in 1928. The picture was taken 
the day after Dodge spent $60,000 
on a national radio program to an- 
nounce the Victory. 


While Chevrolet was bombard- 
ing the country, Willys-Overland 
was busy announcing price cuts 
on Whippets in full-page copy all 
over the country. Full pages 
headed, “A Record Reduction! 
Perfected Whippet now $535,” 


appeared in many newspapers 
throughout the year’s maiden 
week. 


W. C. Durant gave out a story 
during the week that the price of 
Star cars had been lowered, and 
newspapers carried the story as 
news. 

During this same week full 
pages, headed, “Now Ready —A 
New Essex Super Six,” followed 
the original big space (and in 
some towns, full-page announce- 
ments) of the early arrival of a 
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new Essex. The Essex copy va- 
ried in size from town to town. 

Not to be outdone by either 
Ford, Essex, Whippet or Star, 
the Dodge people assembled via 
radio, four of the highest price 
“names” in the amusement world 
and treated radio listeners to a 
program of songs, repartee and 
plain kidding, plus music from 
Will Rogers, Fred and Dorothy 
Stone, Al Jolson and Paul White- 
man. This radio program was 
announced in big space in papers 
all over the country. 

A Sates MANAGEMENT reporter 
visited one of the most important 
Dodge dealers in southern Cali- 
fornia on the day following this 
radio program and made a pic- 
ture of the decorated salesroom. 
Prospects were conspicuous by 


newspapers liberally during the 
first week of 1928. In space 
ranging down from full pages, a 
new low price on LaSalle was 
announced in papers all over the 
country. Studebaker announced 
the new 100 horsepower straight 
eight in large space newspaper 
advertisements during the week 
of January 1. Newspapers for 
Sunday, January 8, carried full 
pages headed, “Now Studebaker 
Adds a Straight Eight.” 

Packard used heavy newspaper 
schedules to announce price re- 
ductions ranging from $500 to 
$700, according to the model; Au- 
burn dealers used space to an- 
nounce the new 115 horsepower 
Auburn; Reo and Buick used big 
space in their regular campaigns, 
being content not to join the hec- 


ee 
CRe 2k YOURS FROM 


Ll. 


How often do your salesmen meet the objection that 
business is poor in staple lines because people are 
spending their money, instead, for automobiles and 
the gasoline to run them? Does all this intense ac- 
tivity in the automobile business really mean that 
the auto industry is taking business away from other 
lines less aggressively sold? It does not, Mr. Whit- 


more says in this article. 


their absence in this dealer’s store 
on the day the picture was made. 

Pontiac used big space in a long 
list of newspapers to announce, 
“A Successful Six.” During the 
first week of the year various 
sized advertisements in different 
parts of the country carried Pon- 
tiac copy. And in addition to this, 
full pages were liberally used 
carrying an institutional style of 
copy, signed by General Motors, 
and almost exactly like the Chev- 
rolet institutional advertisements. 

In the higher priced field auto- 
mobile advertisers also used 


And he explains why. 


tic scramble to announce new 
cars. Buick serenely used copy 
designed to sell the ‘car-owning 
idea to people now without cars, 
and to stress the advantages of 
owning two Buicks instead of one. 
Reo featured brakes in certain 
territories. 

A good example of the way 
newspapers were used is seen in 
the Sunday, January 8 issue, of 
one San Francisco paper. This 


paper carried a full page announc- 
ing the Whippet price cut, a full 
page on the new Studebaker pres- 
ident, 1200 lines on Reo Flying 


Clouds, 1000 lines on Buicks, a 
double-page spread on Chevrolets, 
a full page on Chryslers, Mar- 
mons and Dodge Victories, plus 
various advertisements ranging 
in size from 500 to 1400 lines on 
LaSalles, Packards, Hudson-Es- 
sexes, and Stutzes. A teaser cam- 
paign began in this issue, urging 
“Everybody Who Drives a Car 
and Everybody Who Wants a Car 
to Wait for January 29.” 

In one Detroit newspaper on 
January 4, there were two full 
pages on Chevrolets, one full page 
on LaSalle, and large space ad- 
vertisements of Dodge, Pontiac 
and others. This same amount 
of copy appeared on the same 
days in many other cities. 

Backing up this enormous ex- 
penditure for space was the usual 
merchandising procedure, local, 
city, district, state, and national 
meetings of dealers, gigantic di- 
rect-mail campaigns, poster cam- 
paigns and vigorous sales drives. 
It seems as if every classified 
section is loaded down with ad- 
vertisements for automobile sales- 
men, evidencing renewed activity 
in all departments of the automo- 
bile business. 


Competition in Four’s and Six’s 


To the man on the street all 
this expenditure of money seems 
almost wicked. Comments heard 
everywhere to the effect that 
“somebody is going to get his 
fingers burned in the automobile 
business this year,’ are echoed 
from the street to the offices of 
bankers and business men. Nat- 
urally the question of “Does it 
pay?” is uppermost in the minds 
of everyone. The sales manager 
wonders if the automobile manu- 
facturers can continue to force 
sales, the dealer wonders where he 
is going to “get off at” with his 
burden of used cars, and the re- 
tail merchant blames business 
conditions, which he _ always 
thinks are bad, on the automobile 
men. National magazines print 
stories regarding the fight of the 
Titans of the automobile business, 
as they term Ford and Sloan. 

While the fight for the domi- 
nance of the small car field is 
perhaps the most spectacular, 
with Chevrolet, Ford, Whippet, 
Star, Erskine, Essex and Dodge 
battling for position, there is 
nevertheless another vigorous 
fight in the class just above Ford. 
The light six field is being vigor- 
ously cultivated by Dodge, Buick, 

(Continued on page 248) 


Mr. Bates 
at His 


By CHARLES 


OMMENTING on the 
value of divergent con- 
victions, Mark Twain 
said: “It is differences 

of opinion that cause horse races.” 
By the same token, it is varied 
views which make so interesting, 
discussions of advertising prob- 
lems. 

The real shoe manufacturer 
who recently asked us how to 
spend a hypothetical $25,000 for 
advertising, found out in the 
January 7th issue of Sates Man- 
AGEMENT, five different ways of 
getting rid of the money. 

Mr. McGivena, whose exploita- 
tions of the Sweeney family have 
added so much to the joy and 
wisdom of the world, puts his fin- 
ger on the weak spot in the prob- 
lem presented, when he says: “In 
the absence of any definite 
Gata... 


Why Not Keokuk? 


It is the absence of data and 
the lack of desire for it, on the 
part of many advertising men, 
which leads to impractical plans 
and erroneous conclusions. Of 
course, before we can tell our 
shoemaking friend exactly what 
to do with his money, we would 
have to know, among other 
things, the extent and location of 
his distribution, the quality and 
price of his product in compari- 
son with that of competitors, the 
number of salesmen and the re- 
sults, if any, of previous adver- 
tising efforts. 

In my article I used Keokuk as 
a symbol rather than as a geo- 
graphic point. Mr. McGivena 
says that Springfield, or Boston, 
or Portland, or Stamford would 
be better markets than Keokuk, 
if for no other reason than be- 
cause of a difference in freight 
rates, and recommends the em- 
ployment of a Boston advertising 
agent to handle the appropria- 
tion. 

The Lord is not the only one 
who loves a shining mark, and 
my affection for Mr. McGivena is 
increased in this instance, by 


Hits Back 
Critics 


AUSTIN BATES 


catching him with his foot off the 
bag. To be sure, shoe manufac- 
turing had its beginning in New 
England, and more than one-third 
of the shoe factories are still in 
this location. Nevertheless, there 
are more than 500 in the Middle 
Atlantic states, more than 200 in 
the Middle Western states, and 
there are even four in Iowa and 
60 in Missouri, so that any one 
of several hundred shoe manu- 
facturers 
might find 
Keokuk a 
better and 
more. con- 
venient field 
than Spring- 
field or Stam- 
ford. 

The point 
which I am 
trying to 


The article which Mr. Bates refers 
to appeared in the January 7 issue. 
It was entitled: “If I had $25,000 to 
spend for advertising in 1928.” For 
many years Mr. Bates operated one 
of the five largest advertising agen- 
cies in the country. At present he 
is acting as a sales and advertising 
counsellor to a number of important 
concerns. During 1928 he will write 
regularly for “Sales Management,” 
acting as a leader of discussions on 
subjects which are ordinarily side- 
stepped by the advertising press. 


make in this discussion is that if 
our manufacturer has to spend 


$25,000 to move goods off the 


shelves of present customers, 
and to add a few, or many, 
new customers, he cannot af- 
ford to scatter his shot any 
more than it must be scattered 
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by reason of the location of 
his present dealers. Therefore, 
he cannot adopt any plan’ of 
what might be called general 
advertising. 

In a city in which his present 
dealer has a central location on a 
downtown street, he can get more 
advertising for his money by us- 
ing newspaper space than in any 
other way, because everyone in 
that city is a possible customer 
of the dealer. In a city where 
the dealer is in what we may call 
a neighborhood location, with the 
possibility of serving only a frac- 
tional part of the community, he 
can benefit from only a fractional 
part of the total newspaper circu- 
lation, which makes the cost of 
the possibly useful circulation too 
high to be considered. His best 
recourse is advertising direct by 
mail to a list of people to whom 
the location of his store is con- 
venient, and there is probably no 
better way of compiling such a 
list than by checking the names 
in the local telephone directory. 
To this extent I am in disagree- 
ment with Mr. McGivena who 
says that “The situation does not 
call for direct mail.” 

Mr. Hays, formerly general 
sales manager for Rice & Hutch- 
ins, believes that a considerable 
part of the $25,- 
000 should be 
spent in the effort 
to make the deal- 
er a better mer- 
chant and to teach 
him stock control, 
intelligent buy- 
ing, proper store 
management, and 
proper business 
and financial 
methods. It 
doesn’t seem to 
me that these 
things have any- 
thing to do with 
advertising, but 
Mr. Hays’ thought 
does emphasize 
the frequently for- 
gotten necessity 
of close coordina- 
tion between the 
advertising and 
sales departments. 
The things he suggests are good, 
but unless the dealer has already 
developed a thirst for such knowl- 
edge, we cannot afford to divert 
much, if any, of our little $25,000 
to his education. There are in- 
stitutions, notably the Dartnell 
Corporation and the Alexander 
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Hamilton Institute, which, for a 
very small sum, will put the re- 
tail dealer into the way of learn- 
ing most of the things that Mr. 
Hays wants him to know. 
Meanwhile this is 1928 and we 
have a small shoe factory that 
isn’t as busy as it ought to be. 
If we can get additional sales this 
year, we will be perfectly willing 
to make use of the existing mer- 
chandising ability possessed by 
our customers. All of these cus- 
tomers are referred to more or 
less favorably by Dun and Brad- 
street, or we shouid not be sell- 
ing them. They have been good 
enough merchants to stay in busi- 
ness for quite a while and to ac- 
cumulate some substance. It is 
well enough for concerns with 
the large resources and great ca- 
pacity of Rice & Hutchins, to 
embark on a systematic plan of 
education to dealers, but the 
smaller concern cannot afford to 
do much of this sort of thing ex- 
cept through its salesmen. In 
other words, we have “got to get 
the ground hog, because the 
preacher is coming to dinner and 
there is no meat in the house.” 


The National Point of View 


The comment of Mr. LeBrecht 
of the Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
quite naturally, is that a respect- 
able portion of our money should 
be spent for space in trade papers 
and it would be absolutely right, 
if our manufacturer had, or 
sought, national distribution. But 
an advertising expenditure of 
$25,000 would ordinarily indicate 
a sales volume of $750,000 or pos- 
sibly $1,000,000 and, competition 
being what it is, it is doubtful if 
that amount of shoe business can 
be spread over the entire United 
States with any reasonable hope 
of profit. In a case in which the 
sales are confined to a dozen 
states, the manufacturer would 
be paying for 60 per cent to 75 
per cent of the circulation of the 
trade papers which could be of 
absolutely no use or value to him. 

Mr. Carroll of the Pittsburgh 
Press wants the entire $25,000 
paid for newspaper space, with 
“concentration of the appropria- 
tion in a relatively few markets 
where dealer cooperation can be 
secured and where the purchasing 
power of the community for the 
merchandise to be advertised, is 
definitely established. This means 
research, merchandising work, 
ete. i 

Of course, under such a plan, 


there can be no better field of 
operation than Pittsburgh, and 
no better newspaper than the 
Press, but the trouble is the busi- 
ness of most established shoe 
manufacturers is not concentrated 
in a few centers, and the line of 
least resistance for them is to co- 
operate with present dealers 
wherever they may be located. In 
other words, they must do as Bob 
Fitzsimmons advised, “Hit from 
where your hand is.” 

The majority of comparatively 
small shoe manufacturers, and 
some that are not so small, be- 
lieve it to be to their advantage 
to sell to only one dealer in all 
cities except the very largest, and 
even if there were three or four 
dealers in a city like Pittsburgh, 
the total volume of their business 
with a small manufacturer would 
not justify the expenditure of a 
sufficient amount of money to 
secure profitable prominence in a 
newspaper like the Press, which 
I surmise must be one of the 
many which Mr. Carroll refers to 
which “actually carry more agate 
lines of advertising every year 
than the Saturday Evening Post.” 

It is my conviction that a great 
deal of the tremendous percent- 


age of waste in advertising is due 
to the fact that so many advertis- 
ing men, advertising agencies and 
publishers have a tendency to 
think of every advertising plan 
from the national point of view. 
They find it difficult to under- 
stand the attitude of the manu- 
facturer who does not aspire to 
national distribution, who does 
not desire any sudden and enor- 
mous increase in sales and could 
not handle it if he got it, but 
whose problem is to secure a 
moderate and reasonable increase 
in volume, which will bring his 
production more nearly to the 
capacity of his present plant. 

Mr. McGivena thinks our man- 
ufacturer should start his cam- 
paign in Boston and “in succeed- 
ing years, as his initial plans 
work and his appropriation 
grows, he should keep right on 
spending his money at home and 
move out radially into new terri- 
tory, keeping his distribution as 
close-knit as possible.” 

There might be conditions in 
which this would be advice of the 
very soundest character. In this 
connection I am reminded of the 
beginning of the Regal Shoe 

(Continued on page 240) 


Encouragement for Mr. Bates’ 
Shoe Manufacturer 


HE problem of the shoe man- 

ufacturer discussed by Mr. 
Bates and others in the January 7 
SALES MANAGEMENT is one of the 
fundamental sort which inspires 
great advertising successes. It 
would be a joy to have the spend- 
ing of that $25,000. Think of the 
nice laboratory work there for an 
advertising man! 

This manufacturer has already 
established his laboratory. He is 
thinking of getting others to think 
with him. Ten to one he'll be a 
successful advertiser, even though 
the discussion of mediums con- 
fuses him now. Meanwhile he 
will do well to continue his brain 
work until he gets the right kind 
of an idea. Then advertise the 
idea. 

Who ever heard of asking cus- 
tomers to trade in their old shoes 
on a new model? Well, why not? 
Wouldn’t such a plan wake up the 
dealers from coast to coast? 
Wouldn’t they like to sell a new 
pair of shoes every time a sole 


wears through? Wouldn’t they 
have something to talk about—to 
advertise? Perhaps a determined 
shoe manufacturer could find a use 
or a market for second hand shoes. 

Granted that idea may be all 
wet. It illustrates how an adver- 
tiser could interest new dealers 
and stimulate old ones at a small 
advertising cost, leave something 
for advertising in the dealers’ 
local papers, as he ought to, and 
get plenty of dealer tie-up adver- 
tising. 

Advertising is wings for a good 
idea. There is always such an 
idea, which the newly advertised 
business simply must find. Well- 
established businesses do not al- 
ways dig so hard. The breakfast 
food industry is overlooking a 
basic idea today. Others too, of 
course. But some fine ideas have 
built some wonderful business 
structures — through advertising. 
—L. D. Cornell, Manager, Pro- 
motion Department, The Chicago 
Daily News. 


The Coca-Cola Company circus is composed of 17 individual cutouts, lithographed in 7 colors. 


How Coca-Cola Eliminates Waste in 
Store and Window Advertising 


INCE the first of the year 
thousands of drug stores, 
soda fountains, refreshment 
stands and lunch rooms 
have been converted, temporarily, 
into as many circus grounds. In 
each retail establishment the Coca- 
Cola circus has unloaded its wag- 
ons and animal cages, set up its 
tents, hung its banners on all the 
flag-poles and taken possession of 
the most conspicuous display po- 
sition about the premises. 
Nothing has been omitted to 
make this circus all that its name 
implies. It is composed of seven- 
teen individual cutouts, litho- 
graphed in seven colors. They 
range in size from the large piece, 
two feet high by three wide, which 
represents the side walls of the 
main tent with the sky above, to 
the leader of the band, a figure 
five inches high and an inch and 
a half wide. Other pieces include 
the proverbial “big top,” the ne- 
cessary side show, “hot dog” and 
soft drink stands, elephants and 
camels, acrobats, a ten-piece band 
made up of three separate cut- 
outs, floats — everything, in fact, 
to lend a note of realism to the 


By Joun L. Scorr 


spectacle of a typical circus. 

As set up and photographed 
in an accompanying illustration, 
three different pieces placed on 
different planes are required to 
complete the central section. The 
backdrop is a piece in itself, and 
seen through the opening at the 
front of the main tent it gives an 
appearance of depth, showing the 
crowds seated at the opposite side 
of the ring. The center piece, set 
a few inches in front of the back- 
drop, folds out to give the proper 
shape to the side walls. A third 
piece is made circular to fit into 
the top of the center piece and 
represents the “big top” itself in 
a natural three-dimension effect. 

The central section is flanked 
on one side by the sideshows and 
on the other by a refreshment 
stand. The parade, seen entering 
the main tent at the left, is com- 
posed of five other cutouts, horses, 
floats, elephants, camels and lions 
being featured prominently. Bal- 
ancing the parade in the right 
foreground are the band, another 
smaller refreshment stand and a 
group of boys carrying the Coca- 
Cola banner. 
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The Coca-Cola Company’s pri- 
mary object in preparing such an 
elaborate and pretentious display 
was, of course, to insure its accep- 
tance by the retail trade. It deter- 
mined to make its display so out- 
standing that retailers could not 
afford not to use it. The question 
of waste is the average advertis- 
er’s biggest objection to store and 
window display, and as one of the 
largest users of that kind of ad- 
vertising in the world the Coca- 
Cola Company naturally has given 
considerable thought to the prob- 
lem of eliminating, so far as pos- 
sible, any misuse of its advertising 
material. 

An outstanding example of this 
policy is the circus. The advertis- 
ing value of such a display, both 
to retailers and to the com- 
pany, is unquestioned. The appeal 
of a circus is almost universal. 
Frail old ladies and tired business 
men as well as children have been 
seen to stop in front of a show 
window containing a lifelike re- 
production of a circus. And there 
is so much detail to be inspected, 
so much “local color” to be ab- 
sorbed, that they remain standing 
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long enough to receive a full im- 
pression of the product advertised. 

Not, however, that there is any 
possibility of a person overlook- 
ing the relation the circus bears 
to Coca-Cola. With three small 
exceptions, all the different cut- 
outs carry the name in some 
manner or other. Three huge Coca- 
Cola bottles form a part of the 
parade. The name is written on 
balloons, on refreshment stands, 
on floats and animal cages, on 
blankets and streamers, at the 
entrance to the main tent, and 
everywhere else. It is, in truth, a 
Coca-Cola circus. 

An advantage of this promiscu- 
ous use of the trade mark is the 
fact that if, for any reason, the 
pieces are separated, become lost 
or are not included as a part of 
the whole display, their advertis- 
ing value is not lost. Every piece 
‘ stands on its own feet so far as 
its effectiveness in spreading the 
Coca-Cola name is concerned. 

As a matter of fact, one of the 
most notable features about the 
entire display is its flexibility. It 
can be adapted to practically any 


show windows normally would be 
far longer than the average dis- 
play. But the Coca-Cola Company 
is not depending on the set itself 
to insure its continued use over a 
long period of time. It has de- 
vised a scheme for adding still 
further to its effectiveness as a 
means of bringing business to the 
stores featuring it. 

Nearly half a million miniature 
circuses have been printed on 934 
by 15 inch sheets of cardboard. 
There are nine separate cutouts 
to a sheet. When set up, these 
miniature cutouts are almost exact 
reproductions of the larger ones, 
the only difference being that in 
some cases one small cutout takes 
the place of two big ones. Every 
store where the display appears is 
supplied with approximately a 
hundred of these sheets for distri- 
bution to children about the neigh- 
borhood. 

The children take them home 
and, if they are old enough, cut 
them out themselves; if they are 
not they induce their parents to 
do it for them, which is just what 
the company wants. The parents 


In the fourth of his series of articles in the February 
18 issue of Sales Management, R. Bigelow Lock- 
wood will discuss another campaign which might be 
launched in industrial markets. The writer’s purpose 
in this article is to indicate how some one product 
now found only in the family medicine chest might, 
by proper advertising and market planning, find 
profitable new markets among smoke-stack trade. 


size or shape of show window. 
The cutouts can be condensed for 
a small window, spread out for a 
wide one, brought forward for a 
deep one, or arranged in any 
fashion desired. 

That the Coca-Cola Company 
included every element of a good 
window display in its circus set 
is attested by the recognition ac- 
corded it by the Window Display 
Advertising Association. At its 
recent annual convention and ex- 
hibit the association selected, from 
among the hundreds of displays 
submitted by national advertisers, 
the three regarded as most worthy 
of study and discussion. And the 
Coca-Cola circus was judged the 
best of the three chosen. 

Undoubtedly, the circus could 
hold a place in the window of 
practically any retail store strictly 
on its own merits. Its life in the 


become interested in the circus, 
they notice the larger sets more 
readily when passing them on the 
street, and they remember Coca- 
Cola. Thus Coca-Cola is brought 
into the home and indelibly im- 
pressed on the minds of mothers 
and children. 

To call attention to the distri- 
bution of these miniatures, stream- 
ers are supplied for posting on 
the glass of the window contain- 
ing the display. These state: “Free 
—to children—a Coca-Cola toy 
circus. Ask the dealer inside.” 
This, then, completes the circus 
tie-up, so far as it relates to an 
individual store’s use for it in 
attracting trade. 

But there is another factor to 
be considered in preventing waste, 
in addition to making a display 
so compelling and productive of 
business that retailers need not 


be urged to take advantage of it. 
That is, to so apportion the dis- 
play material among the retail 
trade that there will be the least 
possibility of its being wasted. It 
is conceivable that the method of 
distributing a display may be as 
important in obtaining maximum 
returns as the display itself. 


Assuring the Use of Displays 


Coca-Cola business is divided 
into fountain and bottle sales. The 
company’s own retail service men 
handle the fountain business, 
while the bottle business is taken 
care of through the sales organ- 
ization of licensed bottlers who 
purchase Coca-Cola syrup direct 
from the Coca-Cola Company. 

Advertising material for both 
the service organization, working 
in soda fountains, and the bottle 
organization, working bottle out- 
lets, is designed and purchased by 
the Coca-Cola Company. Fountain 
material is distributed from man- 
ufacturer to regional advertising 
depots, each of which is located, 
incidentally, in one of Coca-Cola’s 
seven American factories. From 
the depot it goes direct toa service 
man’s headquarters. The amount 
of material is allotted to each 
service man on the basis of the 
number of fountains in his terri- 
tory. Its proper erection is left in 
his hands. 

The amount of material going 
to bottlers depends upon their 
cash purchases and the allowance 
made by the Coca-Cola Company 
for each gallon of Coca-Cola sold. 
This material goes from manufac- 
turer to bottler and is erected by 
the bottler’s salesmen. 

The Coca-Cola Company sends 
nothing to retailers to do with as 
they please. Too many packages 
of displays are consigned, un- 
opened by retailers, to the base- 
ment, the wastebasket or the 
dump heap, and that characteris- 
tic of theirs is responsible for no 
inconsiderable share of the waste 
about which manufacturers com- 
plain so bitterly. Besides, the 
average retailer receives about 
ten times as much display mate- 
rial as he could ever use anyway. 
And no matter how good a piece 
may be, the dealer can’t realize 
it if he doesn’t even take it out of 
the package. 

That is the reason, then, that 
every piece of Coca-Cola adver- 
tising which appears in a retail 
establishment has been put there 
personally by either a Coca-Cola 
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N 1923 the passenger traffic 

of the transatlantic steam- 

ship companies was at its 

lowest ebb. During the war 
it had fallen obviously enough 
from its high water mark of 685,- 
985 eastbound passengers carried 
in 1914. But after the war the 
figures showed that the business 
was not staging its expected 
“come back.” Instead, the de- 
cline continued, and by 1923 the 
number of outbound passengers 
was 312,665 — less than half the 
traffic of 1914. The situation may 
be more fully understood from 
the following editorial notice 
which appeared in the New York 
Times for September 14, 1923, 
prominently placed at the top of 
the front page in a box: 


LINER, ACCOMMODATING 600, 
SAILS WITH 15 PASSENGERS 


The Finland of the American Line, 
which has accommodations for 600 passen- 
gers, sailed yesterday with only four steer- 
age and eleven cabin passengers, consti- 
tuting one of the record light sailings of 
the year. The third cabin passengers were 
a German, a Hungarian, a Roumanian 
and an American. Although facing lingu- 
istic difficulties, they demonstrated that 
they could get together on a basis of a 
four-handed game of pinochle. 

Among the cabin passengers were two 


in 


Johns, two Arthurs and three Williams. 
Purser Leo Gallagher predicted that before 
the steamer reached Hamburg the passen- 
gers would be calling each other by their 
first names. 


That is the type of publicity 
that was received by the steam- 
ship industry during that period, 
and its effect upon the public is 
obvious enough. It appeared as 
though the public, having gotten 
out of the habit of going to 
Europe during the war, was per- 
sisting in the habit to an extent 
that was getting serious. 

Beginning with 1924, however, 
there was a change, and the fig- 
ures began to creep up again. 
Here are the totals for the 
steamship lines included in the 
Transatlantic Conference up to 
November 15, 1927: 1924, 403,- 
190; 1925, 430,278; 1926, 431,286, 
and 1927 (to Nov. 15), 437,978. 

A number of different factors 
contributed to this result, but 
there is little doubt that one of 
the main reasons for this reversal 
of figures was due to a change in 
the attitude of the steamship 
companies toward advertising. 
Steamship advertising for pas- 
senger traffic prior to the war 
was almost wholly devoted to 
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Steamship lines now realize that the best 
way to increase sales is to sell the ro- 
mance of travel. , 
Let’s go to see whether those witch doc- 
tors of Africa are as black as they are 
painted in the movies,” says the copy 
which follows a cover design like this, in 


“Let’s go tom-toming. 


a Red Star Line booklet. 


Creative Copy 
Fills Empty Cabins 


By R. P. STAUNTON 


attempts to swing traffic from one 
line to another. The companies 
seemed mainly content to com- 
pete with each other for such 
traffic as came of its own accord, 
making very little effort to in- 
crease the traffic volume itself. 

Publication advertising of those 
days featured mainly the speed 
or the luxury of the individual 
ships, if it did not content itself 
merely with a list of sailing 
dates. Printed matter which was 
handed over the counter, or used 
in direct mail, was largely devoted 
to the same subjects, with an oc- 
casional guide book. It appears 
to have been the general assump- 
tion on the part of the steamship 
companies that the prospect was 
going to Europe anyway, or 
wasn’t going at all, and the only 
thing to be done was to fight 
among themselves for the Europe- 
bound prospect. 

Thus a prospect gained for the 
White Star Line was lost to the 
Cunard Line or the North Ger- 
man Lloyd, and that was often- 
times the end of the matter. 
There was little or no effort made 
to persuade a person that he 
might go to Europe instead of 
somewhere else; no attempt to 
make the delights of European 
travel appeal more than touring 
by auto, or other forms of recre- 
ation. It was a reoccurrence of 
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the old story: the steamship com- 
panies were unable to recognize 
their real competitors in the 
bustle of competing with one 
another. 

By 1923, however, the situation 
was serious enough to demand a 
change. The steamship compa- 
nies even went so far as to dis- 
cuss seriously a plan for coopera- 
tion advertising of foreign travel, 
along the lines of the California 
fruit growers, the paint and var- 
nish manufacturers, and others. 
This plan never went further 
than its discussion, but the indi- 
vidual steamship companies did 
grasp the idea and put it gen- 
erally into effect, applying the 
force of printed salesmanship to 
the end of persuading people that 
foreign travel was an altogether 
delightful form of recreation. 


An Appeal to Women 
Instead of competing merely 


with one another, they began to . 


compete directly with the auto- 
mobile, the summer and winter 
resorts, the golf links and tennis 
courts. In the figures that have 
already been given, the results 
are reasonably apparent. 

Most of the booklets issued 
by steamship companies today 
(many of which are outstanding 
examples of direct advertising) 
indicate clearly that what the 
companies have to sell is not the 
length, breadth, tonnage, speed 
or luxury of their ships, so much 
as the romance and pleasure to 
be had in foreign travel, the joys 
and comforts of life on shipboard, 
the delightful associations of an- 
cient cities and peoples. The 
comfort and convenience of the 
service rendered is emphasized of 
course, and each company has 
special features which are made 
prominent, but the main effort is 
now devoted to the appeal which 
foreign travel itself makes to the 
reader’s mind. To a large degree 
the copy is written to appeal par- 
ticularly to women. 

The International Mercantile 
Marine has gone to some length 
in advertising the lines which it 
combines. Take, for example, 
their booklet entitled, “Dancing 
Round the World,” illustrated 
throughout by John Held, Jr., and 
one of a series of six similar 
booklets. This particular one tells 
of the various stops of the Bel- 
genland on its around-the-world 
tour, of the days’ activities on 
and off the ship, the things to do 
and see. Another booklet of the 


SHE THOUGHT SHE'D TRAMP 
THE DECK A BIT ------> 
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Most of the booklets issued 
by steamship companies 
today indicate clearly that 
what the companies have 
to sell is not the length, 
breadth, tonnage, speed or 
luxury of their ships, so 
much as the joys and com- 
forts of life on shipboard, 
the delightful associations 
of ancient cities and 
foreign peoples. 


same series called “Shopping 
Round the World,’ which also 
was put out in regard to the 
Belgenland’s trip, tells of the 
numerous and unusual methods 
employed by merchants in for- 
eign ports to dispose of their 
wares. For instance: 

. “Here, in Hongkong, a floating bazaar 
comes out along side your ship, and brings 


the curious wares of China right to your 
floating doorstep!” 


Or 

“In Egypt, of course, you will ride a 
camel. No visit to the Pyramids is com- 
plete without it. And Cairo is an intoxi- 
cating place to shop.” 

In distributing these six differ- 
ent booklets, the International 
Mercantile Marine obtained ad- 
dresses of people along the Atlan- 
tic coast and the larger inland 
cities whose income was $20,000 
or more from the income tax re- 
turns. One hundred fifty thou- 
sand of the first of these were 
sent out, and 75,000 of the other 
five booklets as they appeared. 
So satisfactory were the returns 
that four bookings covered the 


cost of that one advertising 
program. 

The French Line starts off 
one of its booklets by telling 
the reader that to walk up 
the gangplank at New York 
is to enter France at the 
other end. 

The White Star Line has a 
booklet called “De Luxe At- 
lantic Service,” which is dis- 


AND THEN SHE REALLY GOT 


GOING 


tributed through their agents to 
those people who appear to be 
likely passengers. Reproductions 
from aquatints are found on al- 
most evéry page; pictures which 
stir one’s imagination until one 
thinks of walking along prom- 
enade decks, playing bridge or 
shuffleboard on the sports deck 
or smoking in spacious lounges. 

Another White Star Booklet 
called “Mediterranean Cruises” is 
filled with beautiful reproductions 
from aquatones — photographs 
which, in this case, have gotten 
away from the more or less 
stereotyped form of presenting 
the high lights to be seen on a 
cruise. The remains of the Tem- 
ple of Zeus, the Parthenon after 
a storm, a sultan’s mosque in 
Constantinople, a group of tour- 
ists having tea in the shade of a 
pyramid. These and many other 
scenes are presented from a fresh 
and unconventional point of view. 

The International Mercantile 
Marine is also responsible for two 
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The Buyer Who Holds Up Orders 
Waiting for Business to Improve 


AST summer the Wisconsin 
territory in which W. J. 

Sizer sells Wear-Ever 
aluminum ware passed 
through one of its driest seasons 


since 1893. The farmers were 
discouraged. Debts and hard 
times were almost their sole 


topics of conversation. 

The salesman had listened to 
their complaints so many times 
that, before he realized it, he 
found himself sympathizing with 
them instead of selling his goods. 
Then one day he discovered his 
mistake. He resolved never to be 
guilty of it again. And although 
the following day was hotter and 
drier than ever, he left home de- 
termined to sell, not to sympa- 
thize. 


Overcoming Sales Resistance 


Sizer’s first call that morning 
was on a middle-aged couple who 
had just lost eighteen cows from 
intestinal infection. Their state of 
mind can easily be imagined. The 
wife told him at once that he 
would be wasting his time even to 
display his goods, because she 
could not possibly buy. In reply 
he only said that he would do 
anything he could to help them 
out, and in the meantime he un- 
packed his samples and showed 
them while visiting with them as 
a friend. In the course of the 
conversation the farmer admitted 
that he admired the aluminum 
ware very much, but added that 
he had five bills which must be 
met immediately. At that point 
Sizer began to make his sale. 

“T admire your honesty and in- 
tegrity, Mr. Brown,” he declared. 
“Most men under your circum- 
stances would try to dodge re- 
sponsibility and let the other 
fellow worry. If more men were 
like you we would all be more 
prosperous. 

“You say you have five bills 
to pay soon and that all but six 
of your cows are dead. Bad, that’s 
sure! But suppose you or your 
wife were to take sick. You need 
better food and better health to 
face these hard times. Dr. Mayo 
uses our set in his clinic, and 
surely if it’s good enough for the 
sick people in hospitals it should 


be good enough for the well.” 

Continuing in the same vein for 
a few minutes, Sizer took a $62 
order which the farmer gave him 
with a smile. “Sizer,” he said, 
“you're the best salesman I ever 
knew. You have shown me the 
other side of the situation.” And 
Sizer’s sales that day totaled $135. 

This salesman’s experience il- 
lustrates a common _ tendency 
among people who are actually 
in the market for goods to post- 
pone buying because they are so 
obsessed with the idea of hard 
times that they cannot see —or 
are not shown — where it is to 
their advantage to buy in spite 
of it. This is a characteristic not 
limited to farmers, either. When 
they think business is not quite 


prosperity back should be live 
enough to realize that the best 
way to do it is to buy now. The 
chances are that prices will be 
higher if the general increase in 
business, which is expected to 
come during 1928, materializes. 
Buyers cannot gain by waiting to 
place orders. 

“The stock market, which is a 
barometer of business faith rather 
than a thermometer of present 
conditions, points to big expecta- 
tions for 1928,” he continues. 
“Stocks have never been higher 
with earnings so low, and I am 
betting with the ‘bulls’ on the 
future of our prosperity. There 
may and will be lulls and reces- 
sions from time to time, but the 
main trend will be upward for the 


A Few of the Men Contributing 
to This Discussion: 


A. H. Landwehr, Pres., Holland Furnace Co. 

F. F. Rowell, Sales Mgr., Independent Silo Co. 

C. A. Bloom, Mgr., of Advertising, Appleton Electric Co. 
Ted Fleming, Sales Mgr., Isler-Tompsett Lithographing Co. 
John G. Bucuss, Ass’t Sales Mgr., Acme Steel Co. 

H. A. Torson, Pres., Harold Bertsch Shoe Co. 

C. F. Brantner, Sales Promotion Mgr., Brown & Bigelow 
M. G. Williams, Vice Pres., Matthews Electric Supply Co. 
W. A. Pitschke, Vice Pres., Western Advertising Agency 
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up to normal, merchants are in- 
clined to stop buying and allow 
their stocks to become depleted, 
purchasing agents delay the or- 
dering of needed supplies and 
equipment and retard the produc- 
tiveness of their plants, advertis- 
ers of every class cut down on 
printing and advertising space, 
and all of them contribute their 
share toward making business 
just a shade poorer than it was 
before. 

As A. H. Landwehr, president 
of the Holland Furnace Company, 
expresses it: “The just law of 
compensation demands that any 
man who is interested in bringing 
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. Cunningham, Pres., Pioneer Glass and Paint Co. 
. Jutz, Treasurer, St. Louis County Water Co. 
G. Martin, Jr., The Northwestern Miller 
. Brown, New England Multi-Service 


next five years, as was the case 
in 1921. 

“We are preaching optimism 
through our men— ‘buy now to 
help bring prosperity back.’ Our 
sales so far this year are better 
than 20 per cent higher than any 
past year for the first few weeks 
of January, which indicates that 
we must be on the right track. 
The outstanding aspect of Ameri- 
can prosperity rests in the fact 
that big business men invest and 
spend with faith and do not with- 
hold and save in fear. The big 
business men in our basic indus- 
tries have expressed themselves 

(Continued on page 256) 


Bright 
Spots 
in 


Business 


The factors that indicate good busi- 
ness for the next quarter and the year 
are: practical stabilization of Euro- 
pean currencies; cooperation of Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks in maintaining 
gold parity throughout the world; 
restoration of normal channels of 
a substantial 
increase in value of farm products; 
increased efficiency in transportation; 
increased purchasing power of wage 
earners; low inventories; the produc- 
tion of manufactured goods that does 
not outrun consumption; continued 
activity in the building trades; low 
money rates, with credit available for 
all legitimate commercial needs. 


international trade; 


F, AS some predict, the “ele- 
phants are coming,” they 
are traveling so slowly that 
there is small likelihood of 
their arriving in time to provide 
American manufacturers and mer- 
chants with any apprehension in 
the next twelve months. It is the 
almost universal opinion among 
bankers, professional forecasters 
and business leaders that in 1928 
business will be good. As Samuel 
M. Vauclain pointed out to the 
Chicago Association of Credit 
Men, just how good it will be 
largely depends on “you.” 


Many sections of the United 
States, and most of Canada, are 
more promising today than 
they were at this time a year 
ago. In the industrial cities 
along the Lakes and in the 
North Atlantic states, the aver- 
age concern should have little 
difficulty in exceeding 1927’s 
volume in the next three 
months. The prosperity of 
such cities as Detroit, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, and the smaller 
manufacturing cities in the 
district, is to some extent de- 
pendent on the steel and auto- 
mobile industries. Latest 
reports from leading steel cen- 
ters indicate that the industry 
as a whole is now operating at, 
or slightly above, 70 per cent 
of capacity, and the trend is 
toward a further expansion in 
production. A part of this ex- 
pansion is due to increased 


Florida’s indus- 
tries are operat- 
ing at or near 
capacity, and 
such centers as 
Jacksonville and 
Tampa report 
that employment 
is about 7 per 
cent greaternow 
than it was at 
this time in 
1927. It is an- 
ticipated that 
1928 tourist 
business will 
equal the record 
year of 1926. 


activity in 
the automo- 
bile trades. 
Some of it 
can be traced 
to increased 
orders from 
farm imple- 
ment manu- 
facturers, 
railroads and 
other indus- 
trial buyers, 
and some of it has resulted from 
the increase in building activity 
that is noticeable not only in these 
same industrial cities but in many 
other sections of the country. 

In Detroit the number of full 
time workers now employed is 
estimated to be 5 per cent greater 
than at the beginning of Febru- 
ary, 1927. The volume of trade 
for the week ended January 19, 
as measured by check payments, 
was more than 10 per cent greater 
than for the 
same week a 
year ago. In 
the Fourth 
Federal Re- 
serve District, 
whichincludes 
Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, 
Akron, Colum- 
bus, Toledo, 
and the other 
important 
steel towns in 
the Mahoning 
Valley, trade 
for the same 
week meas- 
ured by the 
same standard 
was more than 
9 per cent 
greater than 
it was for the 
same week in 
the preceding 
year. 


Manufactur- 
ers and dis- 
tributors of 
bothconsumer 
and industrial 
goods should 
find these cen- 
ters excellent 
placesin which 
to make spe- 
cial sales ef- 
forts. Quotas 
in these sec- 
tions should 
be at least 10 
per cent high- 
er for the next 
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quarter than they were for the 
same period in 1927. 

The prosperity that has pre- 
vailed in New York city and its 
metropolitan area shows no signs 
of diminishing, and is likely to be 
even more 
pronounced 
before the : 
year is well 
advanced. 
While at the 
moment the 
number of 
full time 
workers em- 
ployed is in 
the neighbor- 
hood of 2 per 
cent less than 
in February, 
1927, the 
average 
weekly wage 
and the com- 
bined income 
of all wage 
earners is 
substantially 
greater. It is 
estimated 
that during 
the next 
twelve 
months near- 
ly $2,000,- 
000,000 will 
be required to 
meet mate- 
rial and wage payments on 
new construction in this area. 
In New York city the one item of 
new hospitals, now under way or 
to be erected during the year, to- 
tals $45,700,000. 
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New England’s Promise 


The sales manager who falls for 
the idea, now prevalent in many 
quarters, that New England is on 
the business toboggan, is going to 
overlook a good territory. While 
the average concern is likely to 
meet aggressive competition from 
local manufacturers, for the rea- 
son that the New England group 
are in a fighting mood, there will 
be plenty of business to be had. 
The shoe industry is active with 
output in January about 12 per 
cent greater than for the same 
month a year ago. Tool manu- 
facturers, builders, hardware and 
small machinery manufacturers 
regard the immediate outlook as 
favorable. 

The volume of new construc- 
tion at this time is considerably 
below that of a year ago, but it is 
estimated that it will total ap- 


proximately $500,000,000 for this 
section in 1928. The textile in- 
dustries are still having a strug- 
gle. Not many mills are operating 
beyond 60 to 70 per cent capacity 
at the present time, but the out- 
look is more favorable than it has 
been for some years. Wage re- 
ductions have been general, high 
cost properties have been either 
modernized or abandoned, and in 
many places there has been a rad- 
ical readjustment in the tax rate. 


Bright Spots in the Southeast 


The great Amoskeag plant at 
Manchester now has 10,000 opera- 
tives on its payroll, and other 
concerns throughout the district, 
with the exception of fine cotton 
goods manufacturers, report en- 
couraging increases in production. 
The fine cotton goods producers, 
in order to prevent overproduc- 
tion, have recently curtailed out- 
put about 20 per cent, but in the 
long run this will make for stead- 
ier employment and_ generally 
more prosperous conditions. 

Another bright spot on the busi- 
ness map is the rapidly growing 
South Atlantic states. The com- 
mercial and industrial centers in 
North and 
South Caro- 
lina, Virginia 
and Georgia, 
with one or 
two excep- 
tions, are en- 
joying a vol- 
ume of trade, 
measured by 
check pay- 
ments, that 
compares fa- 
vorably with 
the first quar- 
ter in 1927. Hydroelectric devel- 
opments of importance are either 
now in progress or planned for 
this coming year at a number of 
points, and a number of new in- 
dustries will be in operation 
before the close of 1928. At 
Richmond the du Pont’s expect 
to have their 
$8,000,000 
rayon plant 
completed by 
the end of 
the present 
year. 

.The Allied 
Chemicaland 
Dye Corpo- 
ration has 
started a de- 
velopmenton 
the James 


river that will require an invest- 
ment estimated at $100,000,000 to 
complete, and a number of new 
textile plants either have been or 
will be started in this section. 
Probably in the next three months 
the lines that will be the most in 
demand will be foods, clothing, 
building materials and supplies, 
implements, automobiles, and 
similar articles of general use. 
Electric appliance manufacturers 
should also find this a good mar- 
ket, and office equipment and 
specialty dealers should be able 
to book more business in the next 
sixty days than they did in Feb- 
ruary and March a year ago. 


The Mississippi Valley 


Liquidation is about completed 
in Florida, and business as a 
whole, is far better than it was a 
year ago. Recent reports indi- 
cate that the fruit growers and 
truck farmers will have a profit- 
making crop. Florida’s indus- 
tries, while not numerous, are 
operating at or near capacity, and 
such centers as Jacksonville and 
Tampa report that employment is 
about 7 per cent greater now than 
at this time in 1927. It is antici- 
pated that the tourist business 
this year will be about equal to 
the record year of 1926. Florida 
looks like a good state for the 
average firm to cultivate. 

The sales opportunities in the 
Mississippi Valley range from 
good to excellent. New Orleans, 
barring another flood, and assum- 
ing that there will be a normal 
cotton crop, 
should re- 
cover the 
business lost 
in 1927, and 
show a gain 
that will be 
anywhere 
from 5 to 10 
per cent. In- 
dustry is on 
an 80 to 85 
per cent ca- 
pacity basis, 
with the lum- 
ber interests booking orders that 
will keep their mills operating at 
a profit until well into the sum- 
mer. P.O. J. cane is expected to 
revive and revolutionize the sugar 
business, and while the sugar 
crop this year was under 80,000 
tons, the 1928 crops should be from 
two to two and half times this 
amount. In the eighth Federal Re- 
serve District, which includes 

(Continued on page 263) 


The second part of an article on where and how to buy 
efficient sales research service, and how to plan and 
operate an investigation so as to get accurate results. 


Why So Many Business Researches 
Suffer From Anemia 


By Dr. WILLIAM J. REILLY 


Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas 


FTER you have considered 
the personal qualifica- 
tions and attitudes of the 
man who would do your 

market research work, you will 
next be vitally interested in the 
methods he would use for gather- 
ing your information. 

A few of the things which dif- 
ferentiate a skilled physician 
from a medicine man are that the 
physician (a) always makes a 
careful diagnosis of each case, 
(b) uses sensitive instruments in 
his diagnosis, (c) exercises close 
control over the case under ob- 
servation. 

In short, the skilled physician 
treats every case by 
scientific methods, but 
a medicine man treats 
every case with just so 
many bottles of medi- 
cine. 

And a few of the 
things which differen- 
tiate a scientific student 
of markets from one 
who poses as a market 
research expert are 
that the scientific stu- 
dent of markets (a) al- 
ways makes a careful 
diagnosis of each mar- 
ket problem before he 
ever starts to gather 
information, (b) uses as 


If all you want to do 
in your survey is get 
answers, then an un- 
skilled interviewer can 
do the work. But if 
you want facts, the 
interviewer must know 
his business. In tabu- 
lating the results of 
questionnaires, whether 
by letter or by canvass, 
answers do not always 
coincide with facts. 


instruments to gather the infor- 
mation, highly skilled interview- 
ers sensitive to human reactions, 
(c) exercises close control over 
carefully selected, typical, and 
strategic locations in which he 
secures key interviews. 

But to those who pose as mar- 
ket research experts a market 
study means just so many more 
answers to get—anywhere— just 
so many more statistics. 

The above three steps are 
enough to suggest that the true 
student of markets employs scien- 
tific methods in the conduct of 
these and other phases of his 
work — methods which are un- 
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known to the pretender. Scien- 
tific methods are not based on 
what any man thinks. They are 
based purely on fact and permit 
one to handle material in such a 
way that any other market investi- 
gator working with the same ma- 
terial would arrive at the same 
results. 

It is true that a great many 
other methods have been devel- 
oped in market research, but the 
only ones now accepted in the 
field as sound are scientific meth- 
ods. Every scientific market re- 
search man knows this. He wor- 
ships method. It is the rose near- 
est his heart. Napoleon, you 
remember, said an army 
fights on its stomach. 
Research men go for- 
ward on method, And 
the scientific worker is 
proud of his methods, 
as proud as a father of 
his first son. 

So, if, in talking with 
a man who would like 
to study your markets, 
he talks in generalities 
and tries to impress 
you with big figures; 
if, when you ask him 
about his methods, he 
intimates that every 
man’s methods depend 
upon his judgment, or 
if he seems unwilling 
to talk method in de- 
tail, then you may be 
fairly sure—I dislike 
to characterize these 
people unkindly, but — 
you may be fairly sure 
that you are talking 
with a medicine doctor. 

If, however, he seems 
eager to talk about 
method, you might 
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WO sales quotas 


for Connecticut 


...Lhis new book measures sales 
opportunities to fit your problem 


N Retail Shopping Areas for the whole country, 

you have readily available for the first time 

facts which enable you to weigh your specific 
markets qualitatively as well as quantitatively. 


Consider a class market 


Suppose the John Doe Furniture Company is bas- 
ing its 1928 sales quota on total sales of $5,000,000. 
It sells largely through department stores. It 
makes a high-grade, rather high-priced line. 

Its salesmanager has Retail Shopping 
Areas at hand. Here are his conclusions for 
one state, Connecticut, based on Federal in- 
come tax returns for 1925. He has before 
him the location and tributary area of every 
department store in the state. His figures 
are for actual shopping areas. 


Bridgeport . . $15,300 New London. . . $ 5,100 
Hartford. . . 31,000 Torrington... . 3,900 
New Haven. . 29,700 Total, Connecticut $85,000 


A Sc product is different 


The Henry Smith Company sells a widely used 
5-cent article. Its outlets are principally 
grocery stores. It has set the same total 
quota as the furniture manufacturer, 
$5,000,000, for the country. 

But its salesmanager, also basing his figures 
on Retail Shopping Areas, but on population alone, 
arrives at these very different results for Con- 


necticut. He knows the number of people in 
every incorporated place. 

Bridgeport . . . . $11,200 New London . . $ 5,200 
Hartiord ..... 21,200 Torrington .... 3,600 
New Haven. . . . 22,800 Total, Connecticut . $64,000 


Retail Shopping Areas contains two large United 
States maps as well as state maps in colors, and 
state indexes for seven bases for sales quotas. 


Part 1 lists the 683 shopping areas according to 
the size of the centers. Part 11 gives the details. 
Part wu! lists each county by states, and names 


all incorporated places. 


We believe that Retail Shopping Areas will be 
of great value to sales and advertising executives 
and to others interested in market analysis and 
research. The price is $10.00. 


* 


by states and smaller units. 


NEW LONDON 


Retain, SHopprne AREAS gives 
complete data about your market 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


J. WALTER THompson CoMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. (Room B), New York, N. Y. 


Please send me........ copies of “Retail Shopping 
Areas”’ at $10.00 per copy. 

IN et Sarria ace a on ele tino ane eee e eee eR 
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First in BOTH 


of America’s two greatest markets 


Steines New York City with care. Here your advertising pulls 
on the 6 millions in America’s greatest market. Then scan 
closely your coverage in New York’s 50-mile suburban territory. 
Don’t miss out here. Here is America’s second greatest market. 


Keep your eyes on these Golden Suburbs. Here are over & millions — 
more people than the City of Chicago houses — more people than 
there are in any other city except New York City itself — homes — 
families of the steadiest, highest buying quality. 


Keep your eyes on these Golden Suburbs. From 1920 to 1925 they 
gained in population double the net total increase in all of New York 
City. And the next year they gained 60 per cent of their entire 5 
years’ preceding total gain. 


How are you going to follow this rapid trend of quality home builders 
into The Golden Suburbs? Here your sales ought to be showing big 


increases. 


During the past five years the Sunday New York American has 
gained over 40 per cent in circulation here — double the percentage 
of gain of all three other standard Sunday newspapers combined. 


Its 292,246 homes here equal over 99 per cent of the total circula- 
tion of all three other standard Sunday newspapers — more than all 
standard week-day morning newspapers combined — more than all 
standard week-day evening newspapers combined. 


Don’t sell one — sell BOTH of America’s two greatest markets. 


Of the Sunday New York American’s 1,099,735 homes, 755,747 are 
concentrated in Metropolitan New York. The greatest standard 
Metropolitan circulation in America — morning, evening or Sunday. 


These homes pay 10 cents for it — 50 per cent more than for other 
Sunday newspapers. They read it all day— morning, noon and 
night. They read it on the day when most families buy one news- 
paper. They read more advertising. 


If you want your advertising to dominate America’s richest market, 
you need FULL POWER not only in New York City, but in every 
district, town and county of the entire New York Metropolitan 
Market. 


Sunday 
New ork American 


“The Backbone of New York Advertising’ 


NEW YORK, 1834 Broadway CHICAGO, 35 East Wacker Drive 
BOSTON, 5 Winthrop Square SAN FRANCISCO, 625-6 Hearst Bldg. 


““...--SELL IT IN THE ALL-DAY HOME NEWSPAPER” 


—and HeSold © _Sipaile |) 
SERGE ir, v mal Company Joma ————— 
More Coal 
in Summer 


baa ore 


\ 
COLUMBUS OHIO 
August 3rd. 1926. 


Ur, John Jones, 
123 NH, High 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


My dear Mr, Jones: 


Here's another story: Once upon e tims, eons ago, in the vicinity 
of Bagdad, there was a chap named Ali Baba, sho was so poor his 
pet goldfish died of starvation. Ore day Ali was out in the 
suburbs prospecting for gooseberries and heard the footsteps of 
men epproaching on horseback. Shinning up a convenient tree,he 
heard the gang cresh into a cave, the door of which mysteriously 
opened at the spoken words “Open Sesame”. 


than in 
Winter! 


Now this cave was the place where the justly celebrated Band of 
the Forty Thieves kept their boodle - and after the gunmen had 
left, Ali slid down the trea, said “Open Sesame” to the door 
and walked right in to pick up enough loose change to enable 
hia to live in Bexley for the rest of his life... 


There’s more to the atory, but this is enough for cur purpose, 
Most people think Coal Men belong to the Band of Forty Thieves, 


VEN the coal business 

responds to the kind of 

selling and advertising 

pressure which has 
proved so successful in the case 
of soaps, canned groceries, shoes, 
toothpastes, cigarettes and all 
the other articles of every-day 
use, provided only that the pres- 
sure is as well directed. As a 
matter of fact, the same mer- 
chandising rules may be laid 
down for the sale of coal as for 
the sale of all these other com- 
modities. That much has been 
demonstrated by the experience 
of the Reliable Coal Company of 
Columbus, Ohio, in its experi- 
ments with marketing an adver- 
tised, trade-marked brand over 
the past two years. 

As outlined by Harry Miles, 
president of the company, there 
are just four planks in his sales 
platform, the same four, inciden- 
tally, which have been responsible 
for most other modern merchan- 
dising successes. They are: (1) 
Get one good product and con- 
centrate on it; (2) brand it, ad- 
vertise it, and sell it; (3) give 
service as good as it is possible to 
achieve; and (4) keep right on 
advertising and selling it. 

Ten years ago, his first tn the 
coal business, Mr. Miles’ company 
sold something like 5,000 tons of 
coal, the tonnage divided among 
ten or twelve different grades. 
Nine years later it sold 33,000 
tons, and 70 per cent of it was one 
grade, the company’s own trade- 
marked brand, Ignito Lump. 

Mr. Miles declared recently 
that it took him seven years to 


and just ache to get sven with then. 


Well here's your chance! Phone your order in now for your 
winter supply of IGNITO LUMP at our August price of $5.75 a ton, 
It will be higher next winter, and ordering it now is just like 
saying “Open Sesame” at the entrance of the treasure cave. 


IGNITO is good coal, too. 


And you may ray later if you like. 


YS? aces, 
THE HOME OF 


{GNITO LUMP 


WRERE YOUR PATRONAGE 


None better. Ask anyone who uses it. 


Sincerely yours, 


THE RELIABLE COAL COMPANY. 


* P. S&S. We let cur membership lapse in the 
Band of Forty thieves a long time ago. 


REALLY APPRECIATED 


All through the Spring and Summer prospects received 

one letter and two cards each month. Semi-humorous, 

original, and direct in selling appeal, these letters were 

built around well known fables with Ignito Lump worked 
into the story wherever possible. 


This coal dealer in- 
creased his business al- 
most sevenfold in nine 
years by taking a leaf 
from the experience of 
merchandising leaders in 
other lines of business. 
“There are four planks 
in our sales platform,” 
says Harry Miles, presi- 
dent of the company. 
Here they are: 


1. Get one good product 
and concentrate on it. 


2. Brand it, advertise it, 
- and sell it. 


3. Give as good service 
as possible. 


4. Keep on advertising 
and selling. 
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learn that coal men must take a 
lesson from the merchandising 
leaders in other lines of business 
if they ever expected to sell coal 
as it should be sold. Just as 
storekeepers have come to realize 
that trade-marked, nationally-ad- 
vertised brands move faster than 
the unknown, unsung merchan- 
dise, so the coal dealer must con- 
centrate on a few quick-selling 
lines to increase his turnover and 
his profits. The more lines the 
average merchant carries on his 
shelves, he reasoned, the more it 
costs him to do business, and he 
came to the conclusion that the 
same principle applied to the coal 
business. 

“Once this angle of retail mer- 
chandising occurred to me,” ex- 
plained Mr. Miles, “I readily saw 
the logic of pushing one line, and 
I began to look around for a good 
furnace fuel, to be used for the 
majority of heating purposes and 
to sell at a fairly moderate price. 
I found the coal in West Vir- 
ginia; the next question was the 
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selection of a suitable trade name 
which I could use as my own 
property, disregarding the trade 
name of the producers. The dis- 
advantage of accepting and adver- 
tising the trade name of a whole- 
sale dealer or producer is the fact 
that a dealer takes the risk of 
losing, for some reason, the ex- 


iat it 


He had even branded it indelibly. 
His next step was to formulate 
plans for advertising and selling 
it. He chose a campaign which 
combined personal salesmanship 
with printed salesmanship, one 
phasé being regarded as of just 
as much importance as the other. 
Of personal salesmanship he 
does not consider 
necessary to 
4 comment in much 
FF detail, “At pres- 
ent we have three 
salesmen, besides 
myself,” he stated. 
“We simply go 
out and sell coal 
just as any other 
sales force sells 
soap, washing 
machines or auto- 
mobiles. But in 
personal _ solicita- 
tion we are aided, 
to a great extent, 
by our advertis- 
ing, and it is on 
this printed sales- 
manship that I be- 
lieve the emphasis 
should be laid. 
“When we set 
about to advertise 
Ignito Lump near- 
ly two years ago, 
we had a rather 
definite plan in 


mind. First, we 

: had to define our 

To preserve the continuity of the direct-mail potential market, 
campaign a house organ is issued monthly which _ to choose as our 


is refreshingly original in treatment and carries 
a distinctly local interest. 


clusive agency for this particular 
brand, and all the money that he 
has spent on advertising the name 
will go to the profit of someone 
else. 


“The name I finally adopted for 
my coal was Ignito Lump, which 
appealed to me as being suffi- 
ciently different to attract atten- 
tion and stick in the customer’s 
memory. This name has become 
so well known in Columbus dur- 
ing the past three years that a 
few retailers have paid us the 
compliment of telling their cus- 
tomers that they handled Ignito 
Lump. But, for the most part, it 
is pretty well associated with the 
name of the Reliable Coal Com- 
pany and is known as our exclu- 
sive product.” 

So much for the first of Mr. 
Miles’ four merchandising rules. 
He had found his one product and 
determined to concentrate on it. 


prospects the 
solid citizens of 
the community, 
the people who could be relied 
upon to pay their bills promptly. 
To make up such a list we put 
two girls on the telephone, and 
although Columbus is a city of 
about 300,000 people, they went 
through the telephone book from 
A to Z and found out by actual 
conversation who did and who 
did not burn coal. 


“These names were then checked 
by the local retail credit bureau, 
and those whose ratings were 
good were placed on our list. 
This list at the present time con- 
tains 13,000 names and for each 
name there is a plate for our ad- 
dressing machine. It is constant- 
ly checked and corrected to be 


The Reliable Coal Company found 

a new twist for almost every piece 

of their direct-mail material. This 

post card completed a series of 
four pieces. 


kept up to date, as we try to keep 
from firing any shot into the air. 

“After our list was prepared, 
we began our direct-mail cam- 
paign to the people upon whom 
we had decided to concentrate. 
Last spring and summer we kept 
telling them about Ignito Lump. 
Our mailings consisted of a series 
of filled-in, hand-signed letters 
and mailing cards, one letter and 
two cards going to each prospect 
each month. Our campaign was 
so persistent that they simply 
could not forget us. 

“Our letters and cards were not 
designed along the lines of con- 
ventional business letters or ad- 
vertising literature. Instead, we 
made them semi-humorous, orig- 
inal, and direct in selling appeal. 
The letters were in the form of 
fables or stories from ancient his- 
tory, with Ignito Lump worked 
in wherever possible. 


A Lasting Impression 


“The first letters and the first 
card or two did not seem to have 
a great deal of effect. But by the 
time our third and fourth mail- 
ings had gone out, the telephones 
even in mid-summer, rang almost 
constantly. We were literally 
flooded with orders. That sum- 
mer we did more business than 
we had the previous winter. 
When fall came on we brought 
our summer sales campaign to a 
close, but we wanted to keep in 
regular touch with all our new, 
and old, customers. In Novem- 
ber, then, we began to publish a 
cheerful little 16-page house mag- 
azine called “The Ignito Book.’ 
This has gone out every month 
since to our complete mailing 
list. 

“Besides serving a valuable pur- 
pose in holding and creating 
good will, the house organ also 
preserves the continuity of our 
direct-mail campaign, and last 
spring, when our summer cam- 
paign started, we found that 


everyone had remembered us. In 
(Continued on page 241) 


ANNOUNCING 
a new and finer cigarette that 
actually considers your throat 


NEW: You ste procure in St. Louis and vicinity 
the new Listetine Cigarettes, made by the 


_ The result isa cigarette that will delight you by the 
mild and inviting flavor of its tobacco and 


Halitosis Totters on Its Last Legs as 
Listerine Launches New Campaign 


ST. LOUIS man with hali- 
tosis has no one but him- 
self to blame. 

Years ago he was the 
first to be acquainted with the 
important scientific discovery that 
his dire affliction might be alle- 
viated by gargling  Listerine. 
Later he was made the object of 
an experiment to determine 
whether or not the public gener- 
ally would consent to use it as a 
mouth wash. Then, when Lis- 
terine tooth paste was placed on 
the market, he was the first one 
privileged to brush his teeth 
with it. 

Now he can even smoke it! 

If halitosis isn’t as extinct as 
the bubonic plague in St. Louis, 
then, it’s only because the citi- 
zens haven’t taken full advantage 
of their opportunities. Certainly 
it’s no fault of the Lambert Phar- 
macal Company. 

_ When full-page advertisements 
in the local newspapers on De- 
cember 12 announced a “new and 
finer cigarette that actually con- 


By Aian R. BARKLEY 


siders your throat,” interest was 
attached, not to the fact that 
these were “newer and finer” cig- 
arettes, or even cigarettes that 
“actually consider your throat,” 
but to the significance of the 
name, Listerine cigarettes. There 
are dozens of newer and finer cig- 
arettes; there are three or four 
that actually consider your throat 
with some ‘enthusiasm, but there 
could be only one Listerine ciga- 
rette. 

The idea for getting out a cig- 
arette of its own was undoubt- 
edly suggested to the Lambert 
company by the fluent advertis- 
ing copy of Lucky Strikes, Old 
Golds and Spuds. As everybody 
knows, musicians, artists, theatri- 
cal personages, even fight promo- 
tors, all smoke Lucky Strikes be- 
cause they protect the throat. It 
is no less well known that there 
isn’t a cough in a carload of Old 
Golds, because a chap in a Briggs 
cartoon the other day actually 
started in on a carload of them to 
find out once and for all. And the 
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producers of Spuds even went so 
far as to inject the flavor of men- 
tholatum into their cigarettes to 
lend that coolness and throat 
balm people are supposed to de- 
mand in cigarettes these days. 

If the public was really falling 
for that sort of thing, the Lam- 
bert.company evidently reasoned, 
it might be a good idea to get in 
on it and do it up right. Accord- 
ingly, the Listerine cigarette be- 
came a reality. It is advertised 
as a blend of twenty-nine of the 
choicest smoking tobaccos, to 
which have been added the “es- 
sential oils of Listerine, the aro- 
matic essences of Listerine, so 
good for the throat.” It is claimed 
to prove a solace and a benefit 
both to the judge of good tobac- 
cos and to those whose throats 
are delicate. After smoking, one 
is invited to note how cool and 
refreshed his mouth and throat 
feel. “Consider Your Throat” is 
the slogan accompanying each 
piece of copy. 

Beginning the middle of 
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December with regular insertions 
in St. Louis papers, the campaign 
continued on through January, 
although up to the present time 
it has not extended outside St. 
Louis. If sales respond to the 
medicated appeal, the company 
will know that it is on the right 
scent and will expand its efforts 
into other territories. 

To one accustomed to Listerine 
advertising copy, however, the 
cigarette campaign is a bit disap- 
pointing. So far, at least, not a 
single photograph has shown a 
young man banished from socie- 
ty, branded an Ishmael or turned 
down by his best girl because he 
doesn’t smoke Listerines. Pos- 
sibly the company will recognize 
this appalling omission and rem- 
edy matters. At any rate, it might 
inject an inferiority complex of 
some type into the advertising 
if only to identify it. As the ac- 
companying clippings show, it 
seems Satisfied to keep pounding 
away on how cool they are and 
how considerate toward your 
throat. 


When, As and If 


The success or failure of the 
Listerine cigarette campaign in 
St. Louis probably will be watched 
with a careful eye by other man- 
ufacturers of proprietary medi- 
cines. The idea, if it works, may 
_ bring about a revolution in the 
industry; it may produce a 
radically new method of applying 
medical treatment; it may make 
pills and solutions as obsolete as 
petticoats and cotton stockings. 

If cigarettes are sold on the 
basis of their beneficial effect on 

the throat and their ability to pre- 
vent coughs, colds and impure 
breath, instead of because people 
like to smoke them as was for- 
merly supposed, why should they 
not prove similarly helpful as re- 
ducing agents or skin beautifiers? 
We may then expect Smith 
Brothers’ Cigarettes to take the 
place of their famous cough drops, 
and instead of taking Marmola 
reducing tablets we may smoke 
Marmola_ cigarettes. “Reduce 
While You Smoke!” would make 
an ideal slogan. 

The suggestion has infinite pos- 
sibilities. It might be extended 
to almost limitless fields. We will 
have Aspirin cigarettes, Bromo- 
Quinine cigarettes, Bellans’ ciga- 
rettes, Squibbs’ cod-liver-oil ciga- 
rettes, Nature’s Remedy cigarettes, 
and even, with the tobacco people’s 
growing penchant for advertising 


to the feminine trade, Lydia 
Pinkham cigarettes. How much 
more pleasant it would be to 
smoke milk-of-magnesia ciga- 
rettes than to drink the stuff out 
of a bottle! 

Meanwhile, one’s sympathy 
goes out to the defenseless na- 
tives of St. Louis. They are a 
long-suffering people, and have 
endured many Listerine test cam- 
paigns without complaining, but 
there is an end to everything. 
Some of the more thoughtful and 
civic-minded of them are justified 
in thinking that things have gone 
just about far enough. 

They have been urged to use 
Listerine to cure every disease 
from laryngitis to pimples on the 


back. They have bathed in it as 
a deodorant. They have gargled 
it, snuffed it, and rinsed their 
mouths in it. They have applied 
it to their heads as a tonic and a 
cure for dandruff. They have 
brushed their teeth with it. The 
newest development finds them 
smoking it. 

They live under the constant 
fear that the Lambert company 
will finally find out that it’s good 
to drink and will break out some 
day in a test campaign to make it 
an all-purpose fluid. To enforce 
the suggestion, the city authori- 
ties would be induced to let it run 
through the water mains, and 
that, they feel down in St. Louis, 
would be the last straw. 


Free Parking Service Aids in 
Getting Demonstrations 


NE of the big problems in 

office appliance sales is to get 
the prospect into the salesroom 
where a careful and thorough, as 
well as an uninterrupted demon- 
stration of the equipment can be 
made. 

In an effort to make it easier 
for prospects to visit the Reming- 
ton Rand sales and demonstra- 
tion rooms in Los Angeles, the 
Los Angeles manager has leased 
a vacant lot directly across the 
street from the salesroom. A sign 
over this lot reads, “Remington 
Rand Customer’s Parking.” 

This service obviates the excuse 
that it is too much trouble to 
visit the salesroom because there 
is no place to park. It also elimi- 
nates the excuse of the prospect 
that he is in a hurry because he 


saw a policeman eyeing his car, 
which had been parked in a “no 
parking” spot on the street. 


Fouader of Wadsworth 
Company Dies 

DWARD DIBOWSKI, sec- 

retary, director, and one of 
the founders of the Wadsworth 
Electric Mfg. Company of Cov- 
ington, Kentucky, recently died at 
his home in Covington. Mr. Di- 
bowski’s position as director of 
the Associated Industries of Ken- 
tucky made him a prominent fig- 
ure in business circles throughout 
the state. Roy Cosbey, formerly 


comptroller of the Wadsworth 
Company, will fill the resultant 
vacancy. 


How 


Much 
Color? 


In this article, the third 
of a series on color in 
selling, the writer dis- 
cusses a common com- 
plaint — “color indiges- 
tion.” In it he tells why 
the most expensive tools 
do not always produce 
the most artistic job, or 
the one best fitted to an 
individual advertising 
need. Results in the use 
of color, he says, depend 
not on the lavish use of 
many colors, but more 
often on the intelligent 
use of one or two. 


HE story is told of a 

very famous French 

painter, whose canvases 

had become famous be- 
cause of their brilliancy of color, 
but the regal courts of Versailles 
and Fontainebleau suddenly 
turned against the celebrity, and 
he sought markets in vain. His 
public, ever fickle, was unsuccess- 
ful in providing any logical ex- 
planation of this mysterious 
reversal of form, although the 
truth did come out, in time. The 
very riot of his color profligacy, 
however beautiful, had become 
monotonous. There was too much 
sameness. 

With a cunning which, after all, 
was characteristic of him, the ar- 
tist turned sharply away from the 
traditions of his studio, and pro- 
duced, first, a canvas keyed in 
tones of grey alone. His former 
technique was definitely aban- 
doned. When the innovation was 
presented it created a furore. 
And, once again, the idol was 
placed upon his throne. His sub- 


terfuge proved to be a success. 
Advertisers occasionally find 
that “full color,” expensive origi- 
nals and plates, and rainbow 
reproductions, do not always rep- 
resent the most’ profitable or 
popular application of color to 
their programs of appeal. A cam- 
paign of magazine pages, or a 
series of booklets, is created in 
the full swirl of a perfect orgy of 
the paint box, when a far simpler 
method would be preferable. 
Knowing how much color to use 
for any given purpose is just as 
essential as knowing whether or 
not color should be used at all. 
Color appears to make some 
advertisers lose their proper sense 
of proportion. The sales man- 
ager of one of the automobile 
manufacturing companies set out 
to achieve the super-ultimate in 
catalogs. Price was no object and 
color was one of his hobbies. A 


dummy was submitted, elaborate- 
ly illustrated throughout, with a 
cover which literally dripped the 
ornate. It was an eight-color job 
but the sales manager fretted. He 
was afraid it would not strike that 
unprecedented pace methodically 
planned for it. 

“Isn’t there some other place 
we can introduce color?” he de- 
manded of the artist, and com- 
promised by injecting red initia!s 
and a half-inch band of gold, to 
bleed, on the cover. This extrav- 
agant piece of printing was no- 
where near as popular nor as 
productive as a smaller and less 
pretentious brochure in one color 
—an olive green, on delicate 
green stock. The latter job was 
blessed with a real selling idea; 
the other was just decorative art, 
soaked in color. 

In a previous chapter the wile 
ject of two-color advertising was 


REPUTATION 


‘What about this chap Lincoln, who’s up for member-. 
ship? Is he all righi?” 


“He's the kind we want | for a member. For one thing, 
he owns his home.” 


tunity to pay off, or at least sub- 
stantially reduce the second mortgage 
or contract before commencing to pay 
off the principal. 

Banks anu trust companies are not 
permitted by law to handle second 
mortgages, so just as in dealing with a 
building and loan association, you have 
to arrange the second mortgage with 
the builder or contractor. 


While in dealing with a bank your 
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second mortgage is likely to be larger, 
the postponed principal payments 
enable you to look out for it better. 

But whichever of these three ways 
you may choose, you will find the con- 
tractor, the building and loan associa- 
tion and the banker all willing and 
ready to explain to you how and to 
what extent they can help you pay for 
the home you want, and they will show 
you how easy it is. 
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discussed, and its numerous pos- 
sibilities analyzed. It was shown 
that with black and one color, 
or any deep tone of green, blue, 
purple, maroon, and a_ second 
color, startling combinations could 
be obtained. And now we wish 
to consider the simpler expedient 
of a single color for illustra- 
tions, and the black impression 
used for text alone. The saving 
must be apparent and some 
beautiful results can be worked 
out. Advertisers, having no real 
reason to go in for process plates 
and many colors, either because 
of the cost or because the charac- 
ter of the message does not de- 
mand this treatment, should profit 
by such suggestions as follow. 

In the illustrating and embel- 
lishing of booklets, brochures, 
broadsides and even the most fas- 
tidious catalogs and other mail- 


ing pieces, the one-color design is 
a workmanlike solution of how to 
produce an attractive job at an 
exceedingly low price. 
necessary to have any special 
drawing made: anything from a 
dry-brush illustration to a photo- 
graph will serve as copy for the 
engraver. It is the color that 
produces the artistic result. 

An advertiser used in newspa- 
per space a series of unusually 
well-executed line drawings by a 
competent artist. They were re- 
produced in two-column width, 
line engravings. When the cam- 
paign was concluded, the same 
pictures and the same plates were 
featured in one of the most attrac- 
tive and artistic booklets this 
house had ever put out. It was 


Nor is it. 


generally conceded that this piece 
of printing, produced at a cost of 
around one cent per copy, was 
far more atmospheric than dozens 
of other booklets, done in extrav- 
agant color and costing all the 
way from eleven to forty cents 
each. 

In this case, the production 
department used vision. A buff 
paper stock was chosen and the 
line plates printed in a fine shade 
of wine red. Typogranhy was in 
black. We have a copy of this 
book and can say, without hesi- 
tation, that it is fully as artistic 
and as alluring to the eye as any 
color job we have ever seen. In 
fact, we prefer it to many color 
pieces placed on our desk. It is 
a restful, quieting, vision-sooth- 
ing piece of printing, due, in no 
small measure, to the restraint of 
the illustration. 

A one-color treatment of this 
character, if the shade be a good 
one, tends to refine and make 
more subtle the illustration itself, 
more especially when the original 
is in pen and ink, crayon or dry 
brush. 

There are at least sixty differ- 
ent shades and colors which are 
both practical and pleasing for 
the one color illustrative method, 
although very few persons seem 
to be aware of the range. With 
black and one color at their dis- 


posal, the temptation is for artists, 
printers and production depart- 
ments to turn to a key-plate of 
black, with a color tint-block, or 
color inserted, plus Ben Day 
tints and textures. 

This is well enough in its way 
but is not advocated in the pres- 
ent connection. It would be 
cheapening for booklet work, 
whereas the one-color impression 
can be made dramatically pleas- 
ing. The Celotex Company has 
recently issued, in a large edition, 
a booklet for the consumer with 
the title: “You can own that 
home.” The objective of the piece 
was of such vital importance that 
the advertiser could have afforded 
almost any printing price. But a 
24-page book, on a good grade of 
paper, was illustrated through- 
out with dry-brush, line-engraved 
illustrations, in a single color — 
a wonderful shade of deep red. 


An Example of Thrift 


This book could have used full- 
color pictures in place of the far 
more economical set, but we feel 
positive nothing would have been 
gained by it. The book was 
original, artistic to a degree, and 
a thrifty example of what can and 
should be done when hundreds 
of thousands must be produced 
for national distribution. The one- 
color scheme was a business-like 
economic deci- 
sion. 

A glut of color 
often gives the 
advertisement, 
regardless of the 
form, what may 
be termed “color 
indigestion.” The 
eye rebels and 
with excellent 
reason. Concen- 
tration, which an 
advertiser may 
very much de- 
sire, is defeated. 

Color was tak- 
en up by a na- 
tional advertiser 
because he felt 
that reproducing 
the product’s 
container, which 
was a bright red, 
would prove an 
asset. But the 
illustrations 
were so heavily 
charged with col- 
or, that the pack- 
age failed to 
stand out. The 
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WHEN YOU OWN 
A SEA SLED 


“GIVE ME THE’SEA! GIVE ME THE SEA! 
I WOULD RIDE AS NEVER MAN HAS RIDDEN!” 
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display competition was entirely 
too strenuous. The campaign 
went back to black and one color, 
and this simpler idea achieved 
the desired result. Full color was 
being used unnecessarily. It was 
an unjustified expense and it ac- 
tually militated against the chief 
objective of the campaign. 

A gas heater account decided 
to use full color plates in its na- 
tional magazine program, its 
dealer displays and all direct 
mail matter, and heralded the 
fact that brass-band enthusiasm. 
After one year of this, the com- 
pany went back to a modest two- 
color plan, for a quite definite 
reason. So much color nullified 
the attention-compelling value of 
the glowing heater itself. In a 
dozen catalog pages, illustrated 
from three-color process plates, 
the brilliant settings detracted 
from the models. And so a red 
and black combination was sub- 
stituted, with the red plate con- 
fined exclusively to the face of the 
heater and the glowing light 
around it, and all was well. We 


must remember that color, riotous- 
ly used, is not for every advertiser. 

An art rug catalog and six con- 
sumer booklets were printed in 
the modernistic color mood with 
the result that the floor coverings 
were confused, cluttered and min- 
imized in strength, due to the 
power of accessories and back- 
grounds. Immeasurably more 
satisfactory was a series of plates 
in which the rugs were in full 
color, but all other details held to 
sepia. The contrast was a desir- 
able novelty in the campaign of 
printed matter. 


Color in Booklets 


The tendency today is to feel 
that color, a great deal of color, 
and color without stint is abso- 
lutely necessary in booklets, bro- 
chures, folders and _ illustrated 
letters or enclosures. True, color 
is an asset in a number of in- 
stances, but each and every job is 
a problem in itself, to be studied 
from this angle. Is full color 
necessary? Will it justify the 
added expense? Will the more 


quiet program of one color and a 
key-plate serve just as well—per- 
haps better? The moment color 
begins to detract from itself or 
some specific note in an illustra- 
tion, then its use should be 
looked into and a more modest 
idea evolved. 

A great belting house had used 
one color and black only for six 
years. And the color was blue, 
because all advertising featured 
helpful blue prints provided by a 
service department of expert engi- 
neers. These prints, in their char- 
acteristic color, were easily the 
lead idea of every magazine ad- 
vertisement, every piece of printed 
literature. They represented sym- 
bols of an intensely practical 
service. 

Conditions justified an increase 
in the appropriation. Why not go 
in for full color? Everybody else 
seemed to be doing so. And the 
suggestion was first followed out 
in a number of booklets. But it 
was just another instance of color 
indigestion. The advertising, in its 
present form, did not require full 
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color. The blue prints were at their 
best when isolated against white 
paper. Nothing detracted from 
them, then. But a flood of sur- 
rounding color weakened the 
original trade-mark idea. 

It is obvious that in the case of 
booklet and folder covers, suffi- 
cient attention is not paid to the 
fact that the color of the stock it- 
self is a contributing color factor 
and may make several colors in the 
design unnecessary. Ina collection 
of over four hundred booklets of 
the de luxe type, we make the 


The printer himself suggested 
an alternative. Halftones were 
made from exquisite photographs, 
and these were printed in one 
color only — a deep, lustrous olive 
green on buff stock. And the type 
was in the same green. It was a 
one-impression job, mind you. 
Imagine the state of mind of the 
publicity committee when reports 
began to come in on that folder, 
which indicated it was attracting 
far more favorable attention than 
all of the pieces in full color! 

How is an advertiser to judge 


Another man who has attained conspicuous leader- 
ship in his company and in his industry, is Paul F. 
Beich, president of the candy concern which bears 
his name, former president of the National Confec- 
tioner’s Association, and the present helmsman of 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. In the Feb- 
ruary 18 issue of Sales Management Forrest Crissey 
will present a personality sketch of Mr. Beich in the 
second of his articles on business leaders who have 
come to the top through the sales department. 


interesting discovery that the 
eighteen most effective, most ap- 
pealing to the eye, and surely the 
most artistic are not in lavish 
color, They are in one or not 
more than two colors, on a scien- 
tifically selected color stock. 

On the other hand a surpris- 
ingly large proportion of the full 
color covers are garish, confused 
and repetitious in technique. They 
lack the distinctiveness of the 
simpler colors and less hackneyed 
combinations. All of which points 
to this conclusion: Advertisers 
will do well not to rush pell-mell 
and haphazardly into expensive 
color jobs. The most expensive 
tools do not always produce the 
most artistic job or the one best 
fitted to an individual advertising 
need. 

For eleven seasons it had been 
the custom of the Chamber of 
Commerce for a certain southern 
city to issue an elaborately fine 
folder as a part of the local home- 
steader and tourist publicity cam- 
paign. Color was put over photo- 
graphs and these in turn were 
reproduced by the three-color 
process. This past year funds 
were low. It was necessary to 
issue a folder but no such costly 
piece of printing could be con- 
templated for a moment. 


printing costs, measure the eco- 
nomic wisdom of this booklet or 
that brochure, in proportion to 
what they cost to produce? Has 
there ever been or will there ever 
be, a method whereby the man 
who spends the money may ac- 
curately determine what he 
should expend on a catalog, a 
series of little leaflets, illustrated 
or a constructively designed book? 

One never knows results, un- 
fortunately, until after the job is 
finished and sent out, although 
banking interests have recently 
set up a new and singular struc- 
ture in this regard. A small edi- 
tion of an expensive piece of 
printing is run off the press and 
distributed. If results are up to 
the mark, the full edition is 
printed. Not such a bad plan, 
and in more general use today 
than ever before. 

One definitely established re- 
quisite is to decide whether color 
is needed at all. Then, how much 
color. Additional color costs 
money for plates, printing and art 
work. There seems to be no good 
reason why color and its use 
should not be as wisely, shrewdly 
figured on as any other depart- 
ment of a business. A manufac- 
turer does not permit the element 
of doubt to creep in when install- 


ing machines in his plant. He 
does not buy fifty drills when half 
that number would suffice. Color 
advertising is handled more loose- 
ly. Seven colors and gold are 
often used when two colors and 
no gold would serve every essen- 
tial need and purpose. 

More brains should go into the 
modern color job. The idea should 
dictate the color scheme. For ex- 
ample: three window trims for a 
concern manufacturing electric 
washing machines were in full 
color and expensive beyond the 
resources of the advertising de- 
partment. It was necessary, in 
order to put them out, to neglect 
other advertising fields and obli- 
gations. It was a sales manager 
who solved this problem. He not 
only decreased the size of the dis- 
plays, reducing them to a single 
simple unit but they were done in 
one color and one only — blue. 

The wording of the display 
suggested how the housewife 
could forever dispense with “Blue 
Monday” and washdays of trial 
and unnecessary personal labor. 
In brief, the text provided for 
one color, excused it, and added 
a touch of genuine cleverness to 
the card. Here was something 
new. Singularly enough, it was 
the unanimous opinion of com- 
pany salesmen that this display 
was the best of all, because it was 
so distinctive in its color plan. 
While other displays literally 
“wallowed” in color, the blue card 
“stood out” by virtue of contrast. 


Hearst Convention in 
Atlanta 


HE annual convention of 

Hearst newspaper executives 
will be held in Atlanta, Georgia, 
February 20, 21 and 22. About 150 
representatives from the 26 Hearst 
newspapers will attend. 

Will C. Edwards, publisher of 
The Atlanta Georgian-American, 
will be chairman of general con- 
vention meetings. The chairman 
of the departmental conferences 
will be: publishers, Mr. Edwards; 
managing editors, W. A. Curley; 
circulation managers, W. J. Har- 


' rison; display advertising, S. P. 


Bartlett; classified advertising, 
R. E. Seiler, and promotion, E. M. 
Carney. 

The regional meeting of the 
Southern Publishers’ Association, 
Hearst rewspapers, will also be 
held in Aiianta on February 18. 


Dartnell Check-up on 
Distribution of 
Advertised Products 


The second article on Peterborough, Ontario, Can- 
ada, presenting the Dartnell reporter’s analysis of 
radio products, automotive equipment, and hard- 


ware. 


Detailed data on drug products, dry goods 


and furniture, shoes, and men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing will follow in the February 18 issue of Sales 
Management, completing this series of articles. 


ANADIAN retailers are 

awake to the need for 

better merchandising 

methods if the survey in 
Peterborough can be taken as a 
fair example of the Dominion. 
They recognize the advantages of 
keeping their stores looking as 
attractive as possible, using the 
helps that the manufacturers of 
the products they sell supply them, 
and keeping their accounts and 
financing straight so that they can 
operate on a close margin of profit 
to compete with the growing chain 
store movement. 

In Peterborough there isa large 
number of chain stores, especially 
in the grocery field, seventeen of 
the seventy-three grocery stores 
checked being chain stores in addi- 
tion to the eleven stores operating 
cooperatively. The nationally- 
known five-and-ten-cent stores are 
represented, the largest depart- 
ment store in the city is a unit in 
a chain and one of the largest 
mail-order houses in Canada has 
an office in the city. 

To hold their own, local mer- 
chants are doing much the same 
as enterprising merchants do in 
the United States. As a group, all 
of the stores made a nice appear- 
ance — the merchandise displayed 
on the shelves was in order, table 
and counter displays were well 
arranged and the windows well 
trimmed. This was found more, 
however, in the chain grocery 
stores and the department store, 
so the independent merchant was 
given a high mark toward which 
to direct his efforts. 

A point most noticeable to Amer- 
icans going into Canada for the 


first time and talking to the people 
is their national and independent 
spirit. They believe in Canada and 
in Canada’s future. They feel that 
Canada can make and distribute 
products in their country just as 
well—and they sometimes say 
better —as any that can be im- 
ported. This is especially true of 
clothing and shoe products as will 
be shown in the discussion of these 
products in the next article. All 
that is needed to make Canada one 
of the greatest countries in the 
world is an increase in the popu- 
lation to further stimulate activity. 


Hardware Products 


Seven stores were checked for 
the list of hardware products. Five 
of them were hardware stores ex- 
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clusively, one was a department 
store with a fairly complete stock 
of hardware and the other was a 
stove and furnace store that also 
carried a small line of enamel- 
ware. The figures accompanying 
this article show the distribution 
of the products only in the five 
exclusive stores. 

These hardware stores were all 
good and well-kept in spite of the 
fact that their layout was a little 
old-fashioned. They all had recog- 
nized the need for displaying their 
merchandise, for in every store 
there was a special table or counter 
set aside for displays to be changed 
regularly. In some cases there was 
more than one and they were not 
used as storage space, but kept 
fresh with new merchandise and 
suggestions for uses in the home 
that ordinarily would not occur 
to a customer. 

Little adver- 
tising is done 
by these stores 
and no cooper- 
ative selling 
effort is made 
among them, 
aside from the 
“dollar day” in 
which all of the 
merchants in 
the city partici- 
pate twice each 
year. Only one 
of these mer- 
chants adver- 
tised in the local 
newspaper reg- 
ularly, one did 
alittle occasion- 
al advertising, 
and three did 
none atall. Any 
advertising that 
is done consists 
largely of the helps which manu- 
facturers give them. Very little of 
this is thrown away in these stores. 

There were seven products that 
reached 100 per cent distribution 
in these stores, Ever-Ready blades 
and razors, Gillette razors .and 
blades, Johnson’s polishing wax, 
O-Cedar mops and polishes, Stan- 


‘ley tools, 3-in-1 oil and Valet Auto- 


strop razors. Of the seventy-eight 
products checked, forty-seven of 
them had no distribution in these 
five stores. This number is re- 
duced to forty-three when all of 
the stores are considered, as the 
department store checked sold 
Congoleum rugs, Armstrong’s li- 
noleums, Bissell carpet sweepers 
and Hartshorn shade rollers. 


The percentage of distribution 
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Per Cent 

Distribution 

Product (12 Stores) 

A C Spark Plugs 75.0 

Ajax Tires 0 

= 2S Cy ee eT LE NUE Ct 58.3 
= Atwater-Kent I[gmition 0.0000. 33.3 
= Bohnalite Pistons 0 
= Bosch Magnetos, Starters..........0000..cccccccs 8.3 
Boyce Moto-Meters 66.7 
Champion Spark Plugs 83.3 

Duco Polish . 8.7 
En-ar-co Motor Oils...................... rte eee $3.3 
Eveready Flashlights ...0.--:ccccccccccccccseee 41.7 

= Exide Batteries 33.3 
= Fandango Auto Seat Covers.ccccccccu 8.8 
= Firestome Tires -........cccccc00 aeek 8 
= Fisk Tires me 0 
= Garco Brake Liming. .o--ccesin 8.3 
= Gates Fan Belts. 58.3 
= General Tires 0 
= Gill Piston Rings...... 8.3 
= Goodrich Tires 16.7 
= Goodyear Tires 33.3 
= Hassler Stabilizers, Accessorieg................. 0 
= Houidaille Shock Absorbers.............0:.. 0 
= Ideal Rode-Lite 0 
Johns-Manville Brake Lining.................... 8.3 
Johnson’s Polishing Wax... = 88 

Kelly Springfield Tires... cccccccocconccnne 8.3 
Klaxon Horns 58.3 
Marland Olis ........................ 0 


: Distribution of Radio Products and Automotive 
Equipment in Peterborough 


: Automotive Equipment 


Per Cent 
Distribution 
Product (12 Stores) 
Mason Tires 
Miller Tires. ............... 


Mobiloil 50. 
Multibestos Brake & Clutch Linine..... 8 
Neverleak 58 
Pennzoil 8 


Perfect Circle Piston Ringg....................... 
Philco Batteries 
Quaker State Motor Oils... 
Rusco Brake Linings 

Shaler Vulcanizer 
Simoniz 
Snap-on Wrenches 
Stewart-Warner Products ...... ; 
Stop Thief Auto Locks 


os bo 
SwBeEONWOSSSWSSSOSOWMWNWOSOSS 


or 
—] 


Texaco 8. 
Ee Sy cl. crn se. 
MY. GS. Wares CUM ION) is accsccsciccsisccsscscccssccen 25. 
Veedol ms 33. 
PEL RRNA sisscsscssccscecin shessecvcctoomsoiaccoooocaccleaon 83. 
Winterfront Shutters 25. 


Average ...... sasha caok naa leteammnae ee 


Sonora Sets, Loudspeakers...... 
Stewart-Warner Products ....... ie 
Thomas Batteries and Units...................... 
U. S. L. Batteries : 0 
Unitron Battery Chargers... 0 
Vesta Batteries, Chargers 
Zenith Receiving 


Radio : 

Per Cent = 

Distribution - 

Product (5 Stores) 

All American Transformers, Parts... 0 
American-Bosch Receivers 2.0.0... 0 
Amsco Radio Products 0 
Fe Ca os | (en 20.0 
Burgess Batteries 60.0 
Ce-Co Tubes 0 
Cleartone Receivers 0 
Crosley Units 0 
Crmramirecrineiis, “Tp uinsssiainasisesissce nn 0 
Ec-Centric Speakers ¢ 0 
Eveready Batteries 60.0 
Exide Batteries 20.0 
Fada Equipment 0 
Kellogg Equipment 0 
Magnatron Tubes 0 
Magnavox Speakers, sets, tubes........... 0 
Marko Batteries 0 
National Batteries 0 
la ee Ss , | i ce eae eae ee ere 0 
Phileo Batteries 0 


TIE Se Acenras ence aieinan 5.9 


TEE eee 


figure for this group of stores was 
17.3 per cent and for the hardware 
stores alone it was 21.8 per cent. 
The average number of the seven- 
ty-eight products sold in all of the 
stores was 13.9 and was 17.4 for 
the hardware stores alone. 


Radio Products 


The distribution of American- 
made radio products was poor in 
Canada at the time this survey 
was made, if the survey in Peter- 
borough can be said to be a fair 
sample of the entire Dominion. 
There was no shop that handled 
radio products exclusively. All 
radio products were sold in con- 
nection with some other line and 
in every case the other line was 
the more important. This may 
have been due to the fact that 
when this survey was made, ac- 
tivity in the radio field was at its 
lowest point. Or it may have been 
because every receiving set is sup- 
posed to be licensed under the 
Canadian government and the de- 
mand is not as great as it is in the 
United States. 

Five stores were checked for 
this group of products. Of these 
five, three were automotive equip- 
ment stores, one was an electrical 
store and the other a _ sporting 
goods store. A music store was 
also checked but it had nothing 
on the list. The Day-Fan radio 
Was its main line. The sporting 
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goods store sold Rogers radio sets, 
one of the best known in the Do- 
minion, and Baldwin speakers, a 
product equally well known. 

Only four of the twenty-seven 
products checked were found in 
these stores. Burgess batteries 
and Eveready batteries were each 
found in three of the five stores, 
while Atwater-Kent radios and 
Exide batteries were sold by one 
dealer. The percentage of distri- 
bution figure for this group of 
products in Peterborough was 5.9 
per cent and the average number 
of products handled in all of the 
stores was 1.6. Both of these fig- 
ures were lower than found in any 
of the other cities covered in this 
survey. 


Automotive Equipment Products 


In studying automotive equip- 
ment products, the opposite re- 
sults were found when compared 
with radio products. Automotive 
equipment manufacturers have 
better distribution of their prod- 
ucts in Peterborough than in any 
of the American cities checked. 

Twelve stores were checked for 
this line of merchandise. No stores 
selling automotive equipment 
products exclusively were found, 
but the car dealers and tire shops 
had better lines of equipment 
than the American retailers had. 
One of these stores was a service 
station selling White Rose gaso- 


line and Pennzoil shipped direct 
from Pennsylvania. 

All of the service stations were 
not included in this survey, as 
their business consisted mainly of 
the sale of gasoline and oils and 
no other products. Peterborough 
is the last large city on a number 
ofimportant highways before tour- 
ists enter one of the best vacation 
lands in Canada. For this reason 
there is a large number of filling 
stations and other outlets for auto- 
motive equipment products. 

Not one of the twelve products 
checked in these outlets reached 
100 per cent distribution. The two 
brands of spark plugs topped the 
list, Champions with 83.3 per cent 
and A C with 75.0 per cent. In 
this survey, U. S. tires were taken 
as Dominion tires. Of the fifty 
products on the list, sixteen were 
not found in any of these outlets. 
The percentage of distribution 
figure for this group of products 

ras 22.5 per cent and the average 
number sold in the stores was 
bi. 

Fandango auto seat covers 
were handled by one dealer, who 
did not carry any in stock, but 
ordered them direct from the 
factory as his customers want 
them. This was the only outlet 


where they could be purchased, 
however. 

In the automotive equipment 
outlets, dealer helps are not used 
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“Without this equipment we could not begin 
to do such effective work in our territories 
behind our field men or cooperate as we do 
with our selling associates. 


THE UPSON COMPANY 


FIBER BOARD AUTHORITIES 


aaxtiine 


LOCKPORT 


NEW YORK 


The sentence at the top of this 
advertisement is quoted from a 
letter by Mr. W. H. MacLean, 
Supervisor of Sales of The Upson 
Company. This letter is given 
below in full. 


Under date of September 15, 1927, Mr. W. H. MacLean, 
Upson Supervisor of Sales, wrote as follows: 

Greater production—a wider scope of activity—at a 
lesser cost. 

This, in a few words, I believe, summarizes our ex- 
perience with Multigraph equipment. 

There have been so many good things said about the 
Multigraph Company’s machine that my bit would be 
about like the boy who was pouring a quart of water into 
the Niagara River to go over the Falls. It was lost in 
the roar. 

But here are a few facts worthy of consideration. We 
bought one of your No. 36 machines back in July, 1921. 
In April, 1923, we took on another, and later on in 1925 


This Multigraph Department — 
like so many others—is not only 
a money saver on printing, but 
also a business getter. If you wish 
to sell more goods at less cost, 
investigate. 


we took on another. We then found it necessary to add 
your Davidson feeder, your card feeder, and other sundry 
attachments. 

The original machine purchased is still in daily use 
and you undoubtedly have heard from your service man 
how we treat a machine. It is running full capacity 
eight hours a day. 

I believe this in itself is a splendid testimonial to the 
little machine when one realizes it has had six years 
daily service with small adjustment and with one over- 
hauling charge. 

Without this equipment we could not begin to do such 
effective work in our territories behind our field men or 
cooperate as we do with our selling associates. 


For application to your own selling problem, communicate with 
THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., 1832 E. 40th Street, CLEVELAND, O. 


(Also listed in telephone books in 50 principal cities) 


printing MUL7/IGRAPH 


as much as in the other lines that 
have been studied, according to 
the replies made by these retail- 
ers. They do put up a few pieces 
and the salesmen for the adver- 
tised product place a few. . In the 
outlet for Willard batteries all of 
the Willard advertising material 
is used because dealers pay a 
small sum for it. 

Eight of these outlets advertise 
regularly, three do very little ad- 
vertising, and one does none at 
all. When they advertise at all, 
it is usually the product or prod- 
ucts for which they have the 
exclusive agency that are adver- 
tised and not the outlet. This is 
one form of dealer help which 
they will use. Plates are sent to 
them advertising the car, tire, 
battery or what not, for which 
they have the exclusive agency 
with space for inserting their 
name. The buying for this group 
of stores is done largely in To- 
ronto although two of them re- 
ported that they did all of it in 
Montreal. 

The retailers for radio and 
hardware products reported that 
they used all of the dealer and 
advertising helps that a manu- 
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facturer sent to them. But this 
may have been due to the fact 
that not very many are received 
and, as a result, there are not very 
many to throw away. Then the 
manufacturer who does prepare 
some advertising material for 
these merchants stands a very 
good chance of having his mate- 
rial placed in the dealer’s win- 
dows, on his shelves or counters, 
or passed out over the counter. 
Although the hardware dealer 
handles as many products as does 
a drug or grocery store, these 
products are not as widely ad- 
vertised, nor do the manufactur- 
ers seem to follow up their ad- 
vertising when the_ product 
reaches the dealer’s shelves as 
well as do the drug and grocery 
manufacturers. 

The final article in this series 
will appear in the next issue. 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer 
Company, Chicago and New York, 
has been appointed national ad- 
vertising representative for the 
entire United States with the ex- 
ception of the Pacific Coast, to 
direct the account of The Stock- 
ton Record, Stockton, California. 


SLEEP Se TAU 


Distribution of Hardware Products in 
Peterborough, Canada 


Per Cent 

Distribution 

Product (5 Stores) 
Ags Knife Sharpener... .c-5 en 0 
Alaska Freezers 0 
Armstrong’s Limoleurms, -.ccccccccccccsesossscsssssseneeee 0 
Atkin’s Hardware (Saws) easShccatinll 0 
EE SS ORE ee en 0 
IOI cis MN cr clsceteraas cassis fcccSsassapac sascha 0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Bissell Carpet Sweeperv................. 
Bob-a-Lawn Lawnmower tae 
= Bright Star Flashlights —.......W.. 


NI ph ata sseneclets aces teach caeacasee cores aicrsetvcecioars 40. 
Browne & Sharpe Hair eens. : J 
Burgess Norton Hatchets.... ae 0 
: Coleman Lamps wu. 40.0 
= Congoleum Rugs 0 


Corbin Locks and Hardware... wes TD 
Crescent Tools ..... ones 5 

: Curvfit Razors. ............. 

= Devoe Paints onceccccccccccconne 
: Disstorn Saws -..ccccccccccceece-- 


Drano ......... meer: 
Duco Paints" ee f. 
= Durham Duplex Safety Razor... wn 40.0 
= Dutch Boy White Lead 0 
2 Easy Set China Robe Hook... woes 0 
Ever-Ready Blades and Razors... : 100.0 
Eveready Flashlights ............... na! Ee 
Flit ‘ 0 
Fulton Line of Hardware......................... 0 
Gillette Razors and Blades......0..cc0c..- 100.0 
Griswold Aluminum , 0 


Hartshorn Shade Rollers... 
Hotpoint Products iva 
Howe Scale Producte.............. dasiscestanbeiecls 
Johnson’s Polishing Wax.......... 
Johnston Outboard Motors... 
K-V Hangers .......... Sot 
Keen Kutter Cutlery and Tool 
Kester Metal Menders... ‘ 
Larvex ... ' 
Leonard Re frige rators - de 
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Per Cent 
Distribution 
Product (5 Stores) 


Lorain Stoves and Regulatorg.................... 
Luther Grinders 
Majestic Garbage Receiver. 
McKinney Hardware 
Mirro Aluminum 
Murphy Paints 

UREN INN sass nesses caccnsnsnsnicenstseentocsice 


TUTTE 


TL 


my 


iT} 


to 
o 


TUTE 


O-Cedar Mops and Polishes...........0cc0 100 = 
OVB Hardware = 
Perfection Stoves 80 = 
Pratt & Lambert Varmnish...........cccccccccon 20. = 
Pyrene Fire Extinguisher............... : 5 = 
Pyrex Glassware 40. s 


Red Edge Shovels 
Sani-Flush 
Sapolin Enamel 
Sargent Hardware 
Schick’s Repeating Razor... 
Shaler Vulcanizer 
S OS Cleaners. 
Standard Plumbing Fixtures....................... 
Stanley Super Vac 

Stanley Tools 
8 in 1 Oil 
True Temper Hoes 
"TPIDVCK TUUGDICIE: isviciseencicssccccsncinn sins 
Ulster Pocket Knives....... 
Universal Household Helps. 
Valet ag nee le Razors 


or) 
o 


HHO 


—_ 
—] 


_ 
ocosoocoooococooooooceceocooecoo 


TELLER CELL LLL 


TU LELEELE EERE 


0 
0 
0 
0 
-0 
0 

0 
0 


Valspar Varnish . 

Viko Aluminum 

Vollrath Ware 

Wear-ever Aluminum .......... 

Wheeling Products (Pans, ‘cans, ‘ovens) 

Whippit 

Wiss Scissors 40 

Yale Locks 80. 

Yankee Tools ........ 60 
OR RIES oe oe ere Se 
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Wyman and Morse 


Head Round Table 


ENRY H. MORSE, vice 

president, Florence Stove 
Company, and Walter F. Wyman, 
general sales manager, The Car- 
ter’s Ink Company, were elected 
chairman and honorary chairman 
respectively of the Business Ex- 
ecutive Round Table, the national 
organization of management off- 
cials. 

The executive committee for 
1928 is made up of: Darwin S. 
Berger, Berger Brothers Co., New 
Haven; George R. Burkhardt, 
White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Hol- 
yoke; Horace A. Carter, Wm. 
Carter Co., Needham Heights; 
John Clausen, World Trade Club 
of California, San Francisco; W. 
Ray Cummings, Monroe Calcu- 
lating Machine Co., Orange; 
Robert M. Eames, Bryant Elec- 
tric Co., Bridgeport; O. T. Erick- 
son, The Carter’s Ink Co., Cam- 
bridge; W. W. Heckman, Boston; 
Arthur S. Hillyer, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C.; 
Philip B. Kennedy, Security Trust 
& Savings Bank, Los Angeles; 
Edmond W. Longley, New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Boston; Walter C. Mitchell, Live 
Leather Products Co., Cambridge ; 
John D. A. Morrow, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh; Geo. FE. 
Parmenter, American Crayon Co., 
New York; Thomas W. Pelham, 
Gillette Safety Razor Co., Bos- 
ton; A. E. Philips, Welch Grape 
Juice Co., Westfield; W. T. Read, 
Morse Twist Drill & Machine 
Co., New Bedford; Chauncey De- 
pew Snow, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C.; 
Heber G. Stout, Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee; R. H. Whitehead, 
New Haven Clock -Co., New 
Haven. 

While allied with the famous 
Boston Export Round Table by 
an interlocking group, the two 
organizations function entirely 
separately. 


The Addressograph Company, 
Chicago, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Klau-Van Pie- 
tersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., 
Milwaukee advertising agency. 
The Addressograph Company, the 
largest of its kind in address- 
ing machine manufacturing, is 
now entering the field with the 
dupligraph, a machine for pro- 
ducing complete letters, including 
the name, address and salutation. 
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| The apprentice 


took seven years to learn a business 


Before the days of commercial printing, seven years was 
considered little enough time for a youth to learn the details 


of a trade or craft. 


He needed all of seven years. He could learn only by 


watching others, by word of mouth, by 
trial and error. There was no chance to 
read all about the business. Indeed,. the 
more important facts about a business—its 
history, its policies, its ideals, the sources of 
its material, the treatment of material, the 
methods of marketing the goods—were 
jealously guarded secrets. 

By the “Custom of London,” an appren- 
tice served seven wearisome years, without 
wages; board and lodging provided, and the 
ptivilege of corporeal punishment granted 
to the master—that was Opportunity. Men 
ate alive today whose fathers signed their 
“indentures of apprenticeship.” 

What does the young man taking his 
first job find today? Even before he goes 


to work he is given literature to read. Printing tells him 
what type of employee the store or factory or office wishes 


to employ. Printing tells him how the firm’s products are 


To Merchants, Manufacturers, 
Printers, and Buyers of Printing 


For years the S. D. Warren Co. has studied 
ways to make direct advertising doubly effec- 
tive. The results of this work are contained 
in a series of books on various phases of 
direct advertising. Copies of these books as 
issued may be obtained without charge from 
any paper merchant who sells Warren’s Stand- 
ard Printing Papers or by writing S 3 
Warren Co., 101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


This mark is used by many good printers to 

identify productions on Warren’s papers. These 

papers are tested for qualities required in print- 
ing, folding and binding. 


made, how they are sold, how they are serviced. Printing 


tells him how customers are secured, how 
complaints are handled. Printing tells him 
what questions are most frequently asked 
and what the answers are. 

By studying the booklets, folders, house 
magazines and other printed pieces, a 
new employee can in a few weeks learn 
facts that the poor apprentice took years 
to acquire. 

The more printing and the better print- 
ing there is, the easier and the quicker the 
new employee can learn the work he is to 
do. The less printing there is, the more 
the young man should question whether 
or not he has cast his lot with a business 
that is destined to grow greater, or even 
to retain the importance which it has. 


Today a youth can learn 
as much in a few months—from Printing 
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WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS {better paper . better printing } 


The Trade Promotion Department 
and the Salesman 


T WILL be an interesting 

experiment for a manager 

of the department employ- 

ing from ten to fifteen pro- 
ducing salesmen to change the 
policy and introduce several non- 
producers. Suppose a sales man- 
ager had fifteen salesmen and that 
he alone acted as the director of 
their activities. Let him consider 
what he could do if he discharged 
two of these salesmen and used 
that money to provide the ser- 
vices of three assistants. At first 
blush the average sales manager 
will ridicule this suggestion. 

One of those three might be 
nothing more than a clerk or a 
mailing list compiler, one a trav- 
eling field representative, and the 
third a writer of direct mail ad- 
vertising. In my opinion these 
three people, whose aggregate 
salary might not exceed that of 
one and a half salesmen, would 
infinitely increase the business 
of the remaining salesmen. Their 
activities would be along the lines 
of some of the things mentioned 
later in this article. 


Finding Potential Buyers 


HIS brings up the thought 

that in many a territory could 
be found thousands of potential 
customers located in districts 
where it is not profitable to send 
salesmen. Start even one person at 
work doing nothing but scouring 
the territory, rebuilding the mail- 
ing list, digging out prospects and 
sending to those prospects a 
printed message, and you will 
justify the existence of a trade 
promotion department. 

Here is one instance of this 
sort of work. A certain firm has 
been selling specially ruled blank 
books for about twenty years. 
These books are sold through 
either the stationer or the book- 
seller. It 1s a small firm and has 
not used salesmen regularly, but 
on the average of twice in three 
years one or two men have taken 
a trip of from six to eight weeks. 
For many years a mailing list of 
2,000 names has been used. As 


The concluding article of a series 


By CuHarLes W. Hoyt 


In the January 21 issue 
of Sales Management, 
Mr. Hoyt began a dis- 
cussion of the trade pro- 
motion department and 
the salesman, which he 
concludes here. This is 
the twenty-sixth and 
final article of a series on 
“The New Scientific 
Sales Management.” For 
readers who desire to 
obtain Mr. Hoyt’s ar- 
ticles in more permanent 
form, the entire series 
will be published some- 
what amplified, asa book 


these salesmen have gone out on 
the road they have sent back cor- 
rections on this list. The list was 
originally compiled by the pur- 
chase of a trade directory. From 
time to time some little work has 
been done on it. 

About a year ago The Interna- 
tional Magazine Company issued 
a book called “The Cosmopolitan 
Market, a Merchandising Atlas 
of the United States,” which con- 
tains a map for each state and 
also a list of the trading centers. 
A young woman who had never 
done a similar thing was given 
the task of using the mercantile 
agency book of R. G. Dun and, 
following the lists of trading cen- 
ters as she found them under each 
state, selecting all names for each 
trading center, provided they 
were not already on the mailing 
list and were sufficiently well 
rated. 

She made up one master sheet 
for each state and entered, oppo- 
site the name of each trading cen- 
ter, the number of names which 
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were on the old mailing list and 
then the number of new names 
she had found. Following this 
procedure, the young woman 
went to a public library and 
looked up the street addresses of 
firms in larger cities. The total 
expense represented about four 
weeks’ work, and the company 
obtained a list of 1,200 new names 
in 225 trading centers where no 
names had been before. 

Then a mail campaign was 
started to these new names, offer- 
ing the products of the company. 
The results so far would indicate 
that the company had just begun 
to wake up to the potentiality of 
the United States. So far nobody 
had visited any of the towns in 
Arizona, yet in first-class cities 
like Phoenix and Tucson, names 
of worth while dealers were dug 
out. 


Printed Salesmanship 


T HAD not been profitable for 

this firm, located in the East, 
to send men to towns in Arkan- 
sas, yet a number of good pros- 
pects were found there. I will 
admit that the names should have 
been on the mailing list before, 
but this company had operated 
twenty years without ever being 
sure it had the names of all poten- 
tial customers who were located 
in any of these trading centers. 
In other words, this company in- 
stalled the beginning of a trade 
promotion department. 

It is a long ‘way from such a 
simple trade promotion depart- 
ment as that, to one which might 
be installed for an automobile 
manufacturer who is operating all 
over the world. The principles, 
however, are exactly the same. 

Suppose the salesmen of four 
competing firms are calling on 
practically the same trade. Let 
us assume that these salesmen 
see their trade once a month. It 
is of no use for anyone of the sales 
managers of these four companies 
to assume that he is able to pick 
salesmen who will average any 
better than the others. However 
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When Asheville l Cte 


wants a Photo ph Distant 
rom Pntland Photosra 


cAnnouncing Quick 
A Nation Wide Photographic Service 


IN' OW you can get a pho- 
SPONSORED BY THE PHOTOGRAPHERS tograph from across the 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


—_ as easily as from across 

the street. Jus 

ERE’S a long-sought service. Something you’ve often pri = 9 os 
felt the need of. Many times you’ve said, “We cer- quire. He transmits the order 

tainly could use a photograph of that!” But the subject is a to his associate in the distant 

hundred or a thousand miles away. You haven’t the name city, and delivers the photo- 

or address of a commercial photographer in the distant city. . 

And so you pass up the opportunity. 


graph direé to you. 
But now getting these photographs promptly and properly 


is as simple as can be. A co-operative service sponsored by Re 
the Photographers Association of America has done away 


with all the bother, untangled all the red tape. 


A thousand commercial photographers in six hundred dif- Commercial Photographic Service 
ferent cities in North America are co-operating to make 
this service possible. 


You deal with your regular commercial photographer. He 
handles all of the details—assumes all din responsibility. 


Yourlocal photographer will gladly suggest ways in which you 
can put this service to work profitably. Talk it over with him. 


PHoToG PHS 


ell the Story 
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there can be some variation in 
judgment and I’ll admit that one 
man may be a better trainer than 
another. But let us assume, for 
the sake of argument, that all four 
sales managers are good pickers 
and that they do give a reason- 
able amount of time to the train- 
ing of salesmen. 

Now suppose that in the case 
of one of the four firms, each cus- 
tomer or potential customer re- 
ceives a message once a month 
from the sales department. Sup- 
pose that one of these four sales 
managers talks to all the pros- 
pects his men cover, once a 
month, by sending his message 
through the mail to those cus- 
tomers and prospects. Of course 
many will not read the sales man- 
ager’s message, but by the same 
token many of the calls which the 
salesmen make do not register. 
Furthermore, it doesn’t cost so 
much for each of the printed calls 
but that the sales manager can 
afford to have many of them not 
read. 


An Aid to Salesmen 
1D getengaimmcte I do not advo- 


cate expensive messages, So 
let us forget the cost of the mate- 
rial and consider the effect, com- 
petitively, between the four sales 
forces. In the case of salesman 
number one, all the people on 
whom he calls receive printed 
messages from his house once a 
month. If the sales manager has 
the right kind of trade promotion 
department, or if he is just hu- 
man and writes his pieces in the 
way he talks, the effect of these 
messages will be most beneficial. 

Salesman number one will have 
a decided advantage over the 
other three salesmen, because the 
sales department for which he is 
working will be sending remin- 
ders between his calls. On the 
other hand, the other three sales- 
men will have to be satisfied with 
the personal impression they 
make on their trade, because their 
trade is not even conscious that 
the companies for which these 
salesmen work have any interest 
in them or are trying directly to 
sell them. 

It is not necessary to spend a 
lot of money on mail pieces to 
have them effective. If I couldn’t 
send out anything better I’d use 
Government postals at one cent 
each and print a message on the 
reverse side. This could be done 
for a few dollars a thousand. Let 
us say you are going to send a 
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mail piece twelve times a year to 
a prospect. It is my opinion that 
I can make up the whole series, 
including postage, for fifty cents 
per name, and that the pieces 
would receive a favorable re- 
sponse for that money, but I’m 
willing to let the cost be consid- 
ered a dollar a name which is 
about eight cents for each mail 
piece. 


Uses for the Mailing List 


AVE you ever computed the 

cost per call made by your 
salesmen? The last compilation 
I saw showed an average of about 
three dollars. If sending twelve 
mail pieces to a name costs a dol- 
lar and if such work saves one 
salesman’s call, it has paid for it- 
self. If I couldn’t do this in any 
other way and I had ten sales- 
men, I’d try to get along with 
fewer salesmen in order to pro- 
vide the money. 

When salesmen are covering a 
territory there is a lapse between 
their calls. These lapses vary ac- 
cording to the business. A man 
working for a wholesale grocery 
might see his trade several times 
a month, while a man traveling 
for a woman’s cloak and _ suit 
house might not see his trade 
over four times a year. 

You have another use for the 
lists which your trade promotion 
department builds. You compile 
the mailing lists in order to send 
direct mail messages. Then you 
hand your salesmen copies of 
these lists and you say, “We are 
spending money on each name in 
this list. We want you to call on 
these people and see if the ex- 
penditure is justified.” The sales- 
man is told that it is his duty to 
make a report as to whether or 
not the name should be continued 
on the list and the sending of 
mailing pieces continued. 

In my judgment the handing of 
these lists to salesmen is one of 
the best stimulants for regular 
work with which I am acquainted. 
When you have visited a big city, 
carrying a list of things which 
you had to do, you have no doubt 
noticed that you complete vari- 
ous duties and take care of your 
schedule much better than when 
you simply drift into the city 
without having the_ schedule 
definitely put down on paper. 

It has been my practice to have 
each name put on a triplicate slip. 
One copy of the triplicate is kept 
for the trade promotion depart- 
ment and the other two given the 


salesman, one of which he keeps. 
On the third, which he returns, 
are a lot of printed statements 
which he can mark, so that it is 
not necessary for him to make a 
written report. 

Now you come to the most im- 
portant thing in connection with 
this work. If it is important to 
compile a mailing list in order to 
do the mailing and to make sales- 
men call regularly, the greatest 
use will be the following. The 
salesman may inform you that he 
hasn’t time to call on all these 
people. That’s exactly the posi- 
tion in which to place him. He 
proves, without knowing it, that 
he only covers the high spots in 
his territory and that the terri- 
tory deserves more men, or a 
division. 


What About Your Salesmen? 


OU are ina position where you 

can either insist that the ter- 
ritory be divided or that some as- 
sistants or juniors cover the same 
territory and call on people whom 
the salesmen cannot call upon. A 
few firms in the United States 
cover territories thoroughly, but 
they’re mighty rare. 

In my judgment it is not neces- 
sary, in the case of certain units 
or proprietary articles which are 
thoroughly advertised, to spend 
money calling on the retail trade. 
What is a good business propo- 
sition for a wholesale hardware 
house would be a fatal error for 
the manufacturer of a drug prod- 
uct. If you are advertising a 
shampoo perhaps you can stimu- 
late sales by having salesmen 
stock up retailers but, compared 
with the cost of doing it, it 
doesn’t pay. 

You can’t actually increase 
your business unless the con- 
sumer goes into the store and 
buys the goods. Plenty of work 
can be done by the trade promo- 
tion department or the sales man- 
ager, for a company engaged in 
that sort of business. I don’t 
want to leave the impression that 
in the case of such advertised 
products it would be possible to 
increase the profits by increasing 
the sales force. 

But on the other hand, in the 
numerous businesses which do 
have salesmen see them regularly 
and which only make sales to the 
trade because of this, if you start 
in first with your trade promo- 
tion department, analyzing the 
territory and building the list by 
going over it thoroughly, then 
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give the salesmen copies of these 
lists, instructing them to call and 
report, in the end you are going 
to find you can increase your sales 
force with profit. This is another 
way in which the use of mail 
pieces might be justified. If you 
are using ten salesmen and if you 
had a complete mailing list, and 
if you mailed a message once a 
month to the entire list, you 
might find that with salesmen 
calling less often you would sell 
as much goods. 

It is difficult to suggest what 
method to provide if you are 
writing a general article supposed 
to cover all sorts of businesses. 
By the word “method” we mean 
the method provided by the man- 
agement to the salesman for him 
to use when he is up against an 
individual prospect. 


“Methods” Analyzed 


OR instance, Mr. Wrigley pro- 

vided a method under which 
the salesman selling gum of- 
fered coupons which were good 
for a premium. The value of the 
coupon was determined by the 
new goods which the dealer 
bought. The giving of a discount 
on five cases, a hundred cases, the 
use of “free goods,” and similar 
things, are methods. Instead of 
sending the salesman out to get 
whatever sort of an order he can 
from the dealer, the sales man- 
ager provides a certain set meth- 
od by which the salesman can 
take an order. 

The Goodyear Company has 


what it calls the “G.T.M.” As I 
understand it, this means the 
Goodyear technical man. When 


a Goodyear salesman of belting 
approaches a manufacturer, he 
does not go to the purchasing 
agent to find if they are in need 
of belting. Rather he goes to the 
purchasing agent and asks per- 
mission to see the superintendent. 
When he sees the superintendent 
he tells him that his only object 
is to make a survey of the belting 
situation in that plant and on the 
completion of the survey he will 
present his findings in written 
form. 

One of my associates, Thomas 
F, Flanagan, who was at one time 
general sales manager of the Py- 
rene Company, found that the 
entire force of salesmen, previous 
to his administration, were edu- 
cated only to sell the jobber and 
thedealer. Hisdesire was to sell di- 
rect to factories. These salesmen 
had been talking profits and re- 
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sales only. It was desired that 
some of them should be changed 
into technically-talking salesmen. 
Accordingly a 90-page book was 
written and the salesmen were 
instructed to give this book to 
factory executives, 

Then they made up a survey 
so that even the salesman who 
was ignorant could go into a plant 
and look for fire hazards. The 
survey was made up so that the 
salesman could supply the rem- 
edy for the fire hazard he found 
and could finally present to the 
president of the company a sur- 
vey which showed the fire risks 
and recommended how to correct 
them. This also included quo- 
tations on all material needed, 
and was presented on a printed 
form. It was never delivered ver- 
bally. The use of such a thing 
is method. 

What you are after in planning 
methods is to give the salesman a 
proper tool for selling his goods 
which is in addition to the mer- 
chandise itself and the terms on 
which you offer the product. 

Another thing which can be 
very useful for this planning de- 
partment is the use of the labora- 
tory. It cannot be used in all 
businesses but the introduction 
of some technical, scientific ser- 
vice is an admirable thing in many 
sales propositions. To illustrate 
this I have in mind a firm which 
sells hard glue. The salesman 
representing these people does 
not go to the purchasing agent 
and try to sell glue. He does not 
simply ask what glue they use 
and how much they are paying 
for it and how much they buy. In- 
stead he arranges it so that he 
obtains permission to go down to 
the benches where the men work. 


Creating Selling Tools 


E TAKES a sample of the 
material which is to be glued 
together, a record of the tempera- 
ture and the humidity and every- 
thing else which he can get in the 
way of data, including the rate of 
operation of the machine using 
the glue. The salesman does not 
pretend to be a scientific man. He 
does not try to give advice but 
sends back a sample of the glue 
together with all the data he has 
been able to obtain. At the 
proper time he appears with a 
prescription as to the right sort 
of glue, the proper temperature 
and a lot of other things, fur- 
nished by his firm’s laboratory. 
Another thing in connection 


with how many salesmen are 
needed is the fact that this plan- 
ning department should develop 
vision for the management. It is 
probable that the majority of peo- 
ple who are inclined to be con- 
servative are not taking advan- 
tage of the enormous growth all 
over the country. Too many 
people who thought twenty years 
ago that the Carolinas were not 
particularly prosperous are oper- 
ating, now, ignorant of the fact 
that the great Piedmont belt for 
many months past, has_ been 
listed as one of three of the most 
prosperous parts of the United 
States. This department of plan- 
ning might be able to definitely 
work out reasons for increasing 
the sales staff and increasing the 
territory. 


Conquering New Fields 


HIS brings us to consider 

what might be called new 
markets. The planning depart- 
ment should be at least a year 
ahead of the rest of the sales de- 
partment. They should be con- 
stantly looking for new fields to 
conquer. 

There was a time when an an- 
nual profit of a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars was a tremendous 
thing for a corporation. When a 
firm made a million dollars it was 
phenomenal. Now we see the 
General Motors Corporation with 
an annual profit of $176,085,000 
and United States Steel with an- 
nual profits of $133,595,000. Let 
us consider something smaller. 
The annual profits last year of 
the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany were $26,249,000. Take a 
comparatively little business, like 


Fleischmann’s yeast. Their 
profits this year will exceed 
$18,000,000. 


These figures simply mean that 
to attain real success one has to 
do a tremendous volume of busi- 
ness and has to make much larger 
profits than in the past. Other- 
wise in the same line of business 
some firm will be found which 
will put the other firm decidedly 
in the background. 

In other words, this idea of 
new markets means that this 
country has grown so large and 
we are tending so much toward 
world-wide business that sales 
managers and their departments 
must revise their ideas of what 
the volume and profits should be. 
This means they must revise 
their ideas of what is a proper 
effort on their part. 
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Mr. Hammesfahr Takes Issue 
with Mr. Norvell 


YOUR last issue I read an 
interesting article by Saunders 
Norvell entitled, “Bigger and Bet- 
ter Elephants.” He expounds a 
beautiful philosophy, but is his 
reasoning practical? 

Take, to begin with, the little 
Italian restaurant. Is the owner 
of this any different from the rest 
of us in that he is trying to make 
his establishment a money-maker, 
instead of just a lovely, quiet, eat- 
ing place? In a word, one of those 
busy hash houses where the line 
forms to the right, instead of just 
a “hang-out” for gentle folks who 
want good food, excellent service, 
ideal conditions, everything plus, 
at low cost? 

Mr. Norvell, if he stops to think 
it over, is one of the men in the 
big city of New York who has 
helped very definitely to build up 
the sort of conditions he decries. 
By becoming a big factor in busi- 
ness he, of necessity, has done his 
part in building up what seems to 
be selfishness and greed. Why 
shouldn’t the elevator men, door- 
men, maids, and other help, con- 
stantly hold out their hands for 

sigger and Better tips and 

gifts, not only at Christmas time 
but throughout the year? Surely 
they see nothing but material dis- 
play on every side of them and 
oftentimes on a scale, and after a 
fashion, that can’t fail to stir up 
the meaner, shall we say, or grasp- 
ing side of their natures. 

And that little manufacturing 
town with its real people. Would 
Mr. Norvell, or any other man of 
his size and ability, willingly cast 
his lot in such a place? We think 
not, unless for some reason he 
was compelled to do so, Then as 
quickly as possible he would be 
one of the first to make it a Big- 
ger and Better place. Or get 
busy to be on his way to some 
other Bigger and Better place. 

No, Mr. Norvell, if you will 
think through on this you must 
realize that you have made your 
present place in this world be- 
cause you constantly have thought 
and worked with the goal of the 
Bigger, as well as the Bet- 
ter, job ahead of you. Right now 
you are heading up one of the 
greatest organizations of its kind 
in this country and it is because 
of your past record and reputation 


as a builder of Bigger things. 
True, you have kept the Bet- 
ter in mind also, but with the 
emphasis on the Bigger, never- 
theless. Every mother’s son of us 
will admit that you have voiced 
sentiments that strike home be- 
cause in the pressure of these fast- 
moving, hard-hitting days, it is 
most restful to find the quiet, 
lovely, easy going, carefree places 
and people, who are not all “het 
up” over breaking another record. 

Bigger elephants— Gosh ! 
how are we going to get away 
from them? I will grant that oc- 
casionally some of them are a bit 
stuffed to keep up appearances, 
but that doesn’t mean that the 
real ones aren’t made of the right 
substance. 

Everything about this glorious 
land of ours, since it was discov- 
ered by Columbus, emphasizes 
growth and bigness. And a look 
into the future, even for as short 
a period as the next ten years, in- 
dicates that we are still on our 
way in advancement and growth. 
BETTER, yes, but BIGGER, 
BIGGER, BIGGER—A. C. G 
Hammesfahr, New Age Illustrated, 
New York City. 


Harvard Offers Course 


for Executives 


HE Harvard Business School 

has just announced a special 
session for business executives to 
be given at the school during the 
coming summer. The following 
subjects will be available: ac- 
counting policies; business policy 
and the law; finance; marketing, 
sales management, and advertis- 
ing; marketing, retail store man- 
agement, and advertising; public 
utility management and econom- 
ics, and railway transportation. 

Each course will require the 
full time of the student, and four 
hour classes are held daily. The 
case method involving informal 
discussion of actual business 
problems will be followed. 

The Living Halls of the new 
Harvard Business School, built 
under the George F. Baker Foun- 
dation, will offer an opportunity 
for intimate contact on the part 
of business men who attend the 
session, 


“Iron Age” Standardizes 
Page Size 


RECENT announcement from 
the Iron Age Publishing 
Company of New York, states 
that effective immediately, /ron 
Age will adopt the standard 7 by 
10 inch page size. The change will 
affect all run-of-paper advertising. 
The over-all size of the paper, 
however, will not be changed until 
about July 1, when it will become 
9 by 12 inches. It is now 8% by 
12% inches. 

In adopting the standard type 
page size, /ron Age joins the twenty- 
one other members of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., 
which, within the past two years, 
have changed to the 7 by 10 inch 
page. Another A. B. P. paper 
which has just adopted the stand- 
ard page size is National Pro- 
visioner of Chicago. 

The other papers whose type 
page sizes have been changed since 
the movement among business paper 
publishers began two years ago are: 
Automobile Trade Journal; Auto- 
motive Industries; Boiler Maker; 
Building and Building Manage- 
ment; Canadian Automotive Trade; 
Canadian Machinery and Manu- 
facturing News; Canadian Grocer; 
Canadian Railway and Marine 
IVorld; Cotton; Hardware and 
Metal; Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Age; Motor Age; Motor 
IVorld Wholesale; National Real 
Estate Journal; Purchasing Agent; 
Railway Age; Railway Electrical 
Engine; Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance; Railway Mechanical 
Engineer; Railway Signaling and 
Southern Power Journal, 

The inception of the movement 
to reduce the number of type page 
sizes of business papers took place 
at a conference between repre- 
sentatives of the A. B. P., the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers 
and the Industrial Advertisers’ 
Association in January, 1926. J. C. 
Aspley, publisher of SALES Man- 
AGEMENT and PRINTED SALESMAN- 
SHIP, was named chairman of the 
standardization committee, which 
has been working since then to 
bring about the adoption of uni- 
form pages among both members 
and nonmembers of the A. B. P. 

Olson & Enzinger, Inc., Mil- 
waukee advertising agency, have 
been appointed to handle the 
accounts of the Hercules Con- 


struction Company and Wiscon- 
sin Creameries, Inc. 
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Prominent National Advertisers in the Janesville 
Market (1) Hough Shade Corporation, Janesville. 
(2) Lewis Knitting Co., Janesville. (3) Parker 
Pen Co., Janesville. (4) Frank Holton & Co., 
Elkhorn. (5) Bradley Knitting Co., Delavan. 
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Janesville, Wis. 


A Compact Market 
of 75,000 People 
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HE Janesville Market includes 42 cities and towns all 
within Janesville’s natural trading territory. 


A single unit! Forty-two cities and towns with their people, 
industries and buying power, bound together for unified 
selling by the circulation of the Gazette. Thirteen out of every 
fifteen homes in this market subscribe to the Gazette. 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 20 miles North of Janesville, is 
typical of the concentrated coverage of the Gazette through- 
out this market. A city of 900 homes, having $2,180,000 in 
their banks, covered daily with 1,074 copies of the Janesville 
Gazette, delivered by Gazette buses and carrier boys. 


Over 8,000 children recently packed moving picture houses 
in Janesville and eight outlying towns and numerous rural 
communities to see a Christmas motion picture entitled “A 
Trip to the Home of Santa Claus” presented free by the 
Gazette, a demonstration of close relationship between the 
Gazette and its public. 


Over 200 National Advertisers are using the advertising P 
columns of the Gazette to sell more of their products in this oh E : abit pee 
major Wisconsin market. The Gazette Merchandising Service : — 
Department can give you outstanding and unusual assistance. 


We have an interesting booklet listing 2,061 retailers in the 
Janesville Market. Would you like a copy? 


S Excellent terminal facilities = = SE : — < = ZZ 
Janesville Large, well located sites available . = : ZA Bv9-—/ FE 22 3 : ; aS 
W Fine schools, theaters, parks = * Z = ee - > yee 

elcomes Healthful living conditions 


Industrie s Industrial freedom 


Abundant, cheap power 
Nearness to metropolitan markets 


City Manager form of government 


Janesville offers 
an excellent opportunity for 
a modern hotel project 


H. H. Buss, Publisher JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN Tuos. G. Murpuy, Adv. Mgr. 
Representatives TEAR OUT THIS CORNER — Send it in your business sta- 
Weaver-Stewart Con Inc. tionery envelope — it will bring you an interesting little 


booklet —“‘Advertising in the Small City.” 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


When the Youngsters 
Ask about Your Product 


A quarter of a million 
copies of a simple text 
book on rubber were dis- 
tributed last year by the 
United States Rubber 
Company for use in 
American school rooms 
—another instance of 
the gradually increasing 
attention being paid by 
many big concerns tothe 
indirect cultivation of 
tomorrow’s consumers. 


F LATE years there has 
been a very marked 
tendency to include an 
elementary study of va- 

rious industries in the grammar 
school grades. Children are eager 
to learn how things are made, how 
they came to be discovered, and 
what uses there are for them. In 
part this is due to the spread of 
the vocational training idea in the 
schools themselves, and in part to 
the work of certain manufacturers 
who have been active in supply- 
ing the schools with materials for 
industrial study. 

The United States Rubber Com- 
pany, for example, about eight 
years ago found itself in the po- 
sition where it was receiving al- 
most daily requests for informa- 
tion about rubber for class room 
use. These requests came from all 
parts of the country. Obviously 
enough, such requests were im- 
portant but at the same time they 
were not easy to handle. Members 
of a technical engineering depart- 
ment are scarcely fitted by tem- 
perament to talk their subject to 
youngsters of elementary school 
age, and none of the regular ad- 
vertising publications would fill 
the bill. 

What was needed was a simple 
and comprehensible treatment of 
the subject from the youngsters’ 
viewpoint, and the company fi- 
nally proceeded to employ John 
Martin, of John Martin’s Book 


fame, to write a brief story en- 
titled “The Romance of Rubber.” 
This was produced in gaily col- 
ored picture-book style, and was 
used in answer to the requests for 
general information from teachers. 
At the end of the text was a 
note: “As long as our supply lasts 
we shall be pleased to furnish you 
free of charge with one of these 
booklets for each member of your 
class. It should be borne in mind 
that the booklet may be regarded 
as too mature for pupils below the 
fifth grade. It is intended that the 
booklets be given to the pupils 
after they have served their pur- 
pose as a class text book.” Aside 
from that, the company has made 
comparatively little direct effort 
to promote the distribution of the 
books. Yet last year alone more 
than 250,000 copies were sent to 
schools, and several millions have 
been distributed first and last. 


A History of Rubber 


The text begins where it should 
begin, with discovery. “If you 
were asked, ‘What did Columbus 
discover in 1492?’ you would have 
but one answer. It is not so easy 
to name his chief discovery on his 
second voyage. He was looking 
for gold when he landed on the 
island of Haiti on that second trip. 
So his eyes were blind to the im- 
portance of a simple game which 
he saw being played with a ball 
that was bounced by some half- 
naked Indian boys on the sand 
between the palm trees and the 
sea. Instead of the coveted gold, 
he took back to Europe, just as 
curiosities, some of the strange 
black balls given him by these 
Indian boys. He learned that the 
balls were made from the hard- 
ened juice of a tree. 

“Columbus took back no gold 
and he was thrown into prison for 
debt. He never imagined that, four 
hundred years later, men would 
turn that black, gummy tree juice 
into more gold than King Ferdi- 
nand and Queen Isabella ever 
dreamed of.” 

In. the same easy and interest- 
ing style, the text covers the re- 
discovery by the Portuguese in 
Brazil, the early experiments, 
Charles Goodyear’s accidental dis- 
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covery of vulcanization, Wick- 
man’s plantation idea, and so on, 
up to the latest processes devel- 
oped for the shipment of pure 
latex. Only incidentally is the U.S. 
Rubber Company mentioned, in 
connection with its plantations in 
Sumatra, and a process developed 
for extraction. A page of test 
questions is supplied, in school 
book style; there is a partial list 
of everyday products made from 
rubber, and a single page of copy 
on Keds. 

In addition to the books, the 
company supplies a large poster 
for blackboard or bulletin board 
use, showing photographs of 
scenes on its rubber plantations. 
Small boxes of crude rubber sam- 
ples are also supplied for 25 cents 
apiece, and quite frequently orders 
are received for each child in a 
class. This item has proved profit- 
able to such a degree that the 
company is now almost ready to 
release a more elaborate and ex- 
pensive experimental outfit, with 
which the teacher can demon- 
strate to the class how the liquid 
latex, as it comes from the tree, 
is reduced to crude rubber. 

There is not much question in 
the company’s mind that these 
educational efforts are profitable, 
whether or not they are ever 
traceable in the form of direct and 
immediate business. The school 
children of today are unquestion- 
ably the rubber consumers of to- 
morrow, and the booklet plants 
the idea of U. S. Rubber in their 
minds quite definitely without any 
attempt at exploitation. The fact 
that a quarter of a million copies 
were distributed last year without 
any active promotion work indi- 
cates the possibilities along this 
line. The book may fairly be said 
to have reached the stage where 
it is so well known among teach- 
ers that no promotion is necessary. 


More Newspapers, Ayer 


Directory Shows 


ORE newspapers were pub- 

lished in the United States 
during 1927 than during the pre- 
vious year, although the total 
number of publications of all 
classes was slightly less than 
1926. This information is revealed 
in the recently issued edition of 
the American Newspaper Annual 
and Directory, published by N. 
W. Ayer & Son, advertising 
agency, Philadelphia. 
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USY days..crowded hours.. 
flying moments. . life filled 
to the brim with things to do. 
Letters to dictate, people to meet, 
trains to get, goods to buy, goods 
to sell. Hard work, hard play and 
through it all, many important 
decisions to be made. 


A new furnace for the house. What 
shall it be—oil or coal? A new 
safe for the office. Where to buy? 
A contract to award. To whom 
shall it go? He has a multitude 
of needs to satisfy—this busy 
modern businessman. And money 
in abundance to spend. Where he 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
Remembrance Advertising 


spends it is oftenest decided by 
advertising. So, through advertis- 
ing, dozens of products and services 
are competing for his attention 
each day. 

To win his attention is not especial- 
ly difficult. To engage his interest, 
to create advertising that will stick 
in his memory until the time has 
come to buy—“hat is a problem 
which calls for exceptional skill. 
Advertising in the newspapers and 
magazines, by constant repetition 
of an exclusive selling theme, will 
unquestionably make a deep 
and lasting impression upon 
the reader’s mind. 


But there is another peculiarly 
effective method of keeping memo- 
ry alive. It is Remembrance 
Advertising. It is the pleasantest, 
friendliest form of advertising in 
the world—persistent, persuasive, 
psychologically sound. Don’t you 
want to know about it? A compli- 
mentary book which tells the story 
of Remembrance Advertising will 
be sent upon request. Mail the 
coupon below. 
s * * 

There is a definite use for 
Remembrance Advertising in 
every well-balanced sales 
campaign 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Please send complimentary copy of 
book on Remembrance Advertising. 


i Te 
Nature of Business 
Address___ 


ST. PAUL, CHICAGO, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SAULT STE. MARIE, HAVANA, MEXICO CITY, HONOLULU 
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Steamship Lines Prosper when 
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Selling Replaces Rivalry 


(Continued from page 204) 


booklets which were written by a 
woman whom they sent abroad 
several times with the purpose of 
getting the woman’s point of 
view on European travel. The 
father or husband is the one who 
usually pays for the trip to Eu- 
rope, but it is the woman who 
decides that the trip shall be 
taken. The booklets have a dis- 
tinctly feminine touch bringing 
out those details which would ap- 
peal to the woman more than to 
the man. 


“Cherchez la Femme” 


Information as to clothes, the 
help from stewards and stew- 
ardesses, the breakfast in bed are 
all little things, but important to 
the woman. This procedure of 
appealing to the woman is to be 
followed out on a much larger 
scale in the coming year. At a 
meeting of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine in December, 1927, 
it was estimated that outside of 
those persons who travel to Eu- 
rope strictly in the interests of 
business, 95 per cent of the East- 
bound bookings are traceable to 
women. 

The Canadian Pacific puts out 
two booklets, one for the South 
America-Africa Cruise, the other 
for their Mediterranean Cruise, 
which are very striking. They 
both measure 15% inches by 11 
and cost around seventy-five 
cents apiece to get out. Costly 
printed matter of this sort re- 
quires care to guard against 
waste in distribution. To carry 
this out, written requests for in- 
formation are, wherever possible, 
followed up by a personal call by 
a representative who determines 
if such requests are from actual 
prospects or not. In the agencies 
there is the constant possibility 
of expensive waste on the one 
hand, and on the other, a too 
mercenary attitude on their part 
may lose them a cruise booking. 
The plan used by these companies 
is to send out the preliminary 
printed matter less discriminately 
and from the returns use their 
judgment as to who are the most 
likely prospects. 

The booklets themselves are 
made up of reproductions of oil 


paintings in full color portraying 
some of the high lights of the 
cruise. Here again the effort has 
been to emphasize the unusual and 
the picturesque. Each page has 
a complete border in gold, giving 
the effect of an actual painting. 

The Cunard Line puts out four 
envelope insert booklets, 25,000 
of each being distributed through 
their agencies, which solve many 
of the perplexing problems of the 
London and Paris visitor. The 
first of these booklets is devoted 
to recommending the better res- 
taurants in London and Paris, 
and the type of bill one may ex- 
pect to pay at them. 


Unique Mail Advertising 


The second helps to solve the 
question of what to bring the 
friends at home, and where these 
presents may be bought. In the 
third, one finds how to clothe and 
conduct himself when week-end- 
ing in England —a ticklish thing 
to attempt without fore-knowl- 
edge of what to expect. And the 
last is a social calendar which 
tells when and where the smart 
events are to take place. 

There are two booklets of the 
Cunard Line devoted to the Medi- 
terranean Cruise and to the West 
Indies Cruise. The story of one 
is taken from a passenger’s diary, 
and the other is really -a diary 
with the dates omitted. Both are 
illustrated with snap-shots taken 
by passengers — snaps which are 
out of the ordinary because there 
was no studied attempt to get the 
important spots, and for that rea- 
son, these illustrations are more 
intimate and unusual. 


Star Appoints 


H. E. Perkins 


E. PERKINS has been ap- 
e pointed national advertising 
manager of The Indianapolis Star. 
In addition to several years ex- 
perience in merchandising and 
national advertising work with 
Indianapolis newspapers, Mr. 
Perkins was at one time connected 
with an advertising agency. The 
Indianapolis Star is a member of 
The Star League of Indiana. 
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Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker 


Rickenbacker Manages 
LaSalle Sales 


APTAIN E. V. Rickenback- 

er, who became widely 
known as an ace during the World 
War, and who later became vice 
president and director of sales of 
the Rickenbacker Motor Com- 
pany, has been appointed assis- 
tant sales manager of the Cadillac 
Motor Car Company, specializing 
on the LaSalle. Mr. Rickenbacker 
has been closely allied with the 
development of internal combus- 
tion engines since the beginning 
of the automobile industry. His 
activities have covered automo- 
bile engineering, laboratory re- 
search, speedway tests and 
aviation. 


Association Issues Auto 
Accessory Report 


HOP equipment manufactur- 

ers, taken generally, are dis- 
tributing their products through 
wholesalers in less than 300 cities 
in the United States, according to 
a survey recently completed by 
the Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers Association. With the 
cooperation of a large group of 
manufacturers, the association 


studied wholesale outlets for ser- 
vice machinery and tools, and 
compiled a 13-page analysis which 
has just been sent to members. 
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Nine Years Steady Growth 


Sales Management magazine was established by The Dartnell Corpo- 
ration in September 1918. Its steady, consistent growth evidences 
the growing importance of the clientele it serves. 


700% increase in Net Paid Circulation 

200% increase in Subscription Price 
2000% increase in Number of Advertisers 

600% increase in Advertising Rate 


Subscription Net Paid Advertising 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY Price Circulation Page Rate 
DeceMBeER 1918 $2.00 a year 2,200 $ 30 
DecEeMBER 1919 2.00 a year 5,245 50 
DrEcEMBER 1920 2.50 a year 6,007 75 
DEcEMBER 1921 3.00 a year 5,398 75 
DEcEMBER 1922 3.00 a year 8,239 75 
DEcEMBER 1923 3.00 a year 11,359 125 
DEcEMBER 1924 3.00 a year 12,493 . 150 
PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY 
DEcEMBER 26, 1925 4.00 a year 12,995 160 
DEcEMBER 25, 1926 4.00 a year 13,753 160 
DreceMBER 24, 1927 4.00 a year 15,008 175 


During the period beginning January 1924 and end- 

ing December 1927 the news-stand circulation was 

cut down from 2,017 copies per issue to less than 

800 and replaced ‘with regular paid-in-advance sub- 

seribers of known buying power, making a net gain 

in regular paid-in-advance subscribers of 5,301 for 
the period. 


The present advertising rates of $175 a page for a single insertion; 
$160 for thirteen insertions and $150 for twenty-six insertions went 
into effect January 1927 and are based on a net paid circulation of 
14,000 copies. Since then the circulation has increased more than 
1,000 copies an issue without adjustment of the advertising rates. 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations and 
The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


New York CuIcaco Toronto LonpDon 
420 Lexincton Ave. 4660 Ravenswoop AVE. 44 Vicroria Sr. 9 Quatity Court, WC 2 
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Increase Your 
Mail Sales! 


This complete handbook on Mail 
Order Selling tells how. Written by 
Ralph K. Wadsworth, mail order 
specialist of broad experience, for- 
merly with Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Presents best practices of leading firms 


MAS 


835 Tips on Mail Selling 


selling by mail—both wholesale and 
retail. Enables you to determine if 
your products are susceptible to mail 
order selling and how to lay plans 
for successful results. 


Tells in a Practical Way 


Cost of mail sales on various prod- 
ucts; what art media to use; how to 
choose mail order media; how to put 
punch into illustrations; when to 
mail ; how to secure profitable mailing 
lists; how to lay out the line with 
regard to demand and competition; 
basic appeals in mail selling; life of 
the catalog; best states for mail order 
work; how to organize a department; 
how to price goods to secure most 
sales; when color is profitable; how 
to build a sales-producing catalog; 
what gross profit in both wholesale 
and retail selling should be; how to 
increase turnover; should orders or 
inquiries be solicited ; how many kinds 
of merchandise customers will buy 
from you by mail; how to write 
successful mail order copy; what is 
the most profitable selling plan; when 
the installment plan is advantageous ; 
what is the best way to dispose of 
broken lots; when costs should govern 
pricing; etc. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
New York CHICAGO — Toronto 


CLIP THIS AND EXAMINE AT 
OUR EXPENSE 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 

Please send for examination, at your ex- 
pense, the Handbook on Mail Order Selling. 
I will either pass your invoice for $3.75 
promptly or return the book for full credit. 


Name. 


EE aCe aa ee oe terete We ROLES PONE OOM ACT. 
(Invoice sent to firm unless otherwise 
requested ) 


Mr. Bates Answers His Critics 


(Continued from page 200) 


business about thirty-five years 
ago. Elmer Jared Bliss had been 
a traveling salesman, but injuries 
received in a railroad accident had 
made the continuation of this oc- 
cupation impossible, or at least 
distasteful to him. He had about 
money enough to rent a store in 
Boston, but not enough to install 
fixtures and furniture. The store 
was rented and a small stock of 
shoes obtained from Mr. Bliss’ 
father who, as a shoe manufac- 
turer, was producing about eighty 
pairs per day. The only furniture 
in the store consisted of a few 
wooden chairs. Nevertheless, ad- 
vertising in the Boston paper 
brought customers to whom Mr. 
Bliss “personally, and not a 
movie’, sold shoes out of the 
cases in which they were shipped 
from the factory. 


How Regal Shoes Started 


As the profits accumulated, the 
first Boston store was properly 
fitted up and stores were opened 
in nearby cities with a reasonable 
degree of rapidity. My recollec- 
tion is that the advertising was 
confined to local newspapers un- 
til there were something like 
thirty-six stores in as many cities, 
when a portion of the appropria- 
tion was diverted to magazines 
with the purpose of laying the 
foundation for the national dis- 
tribution of Regal shoes which 
came later. 

In recent years, advertising 
agencies have placed great em- 
phasis on what is called research 
and market investigation. They 
use high-sounding phrases to de- 
scribe very simple and very com- 
mon sense processes. All of the 
research that is needed in the 
great majority of cases can be 
done right at an office desk, with 
the help of a few reference books, 
after the facts and figures of the 
business in question have been 
supplied by its owner. He knows 
through years of experience, the 
localities in which it is easiest for 
him to get trade. He knows how 
the quality and price of his prod- 
uct compare with those of his 
competitors. If his product is one 
of moderate price, he has prob- 
ably found that the buying power 
of any community is great enough 
to give him satisfactory sales in 
that community if he can obtain 
the cooperation of the right kind 


of a dealer. The people who live 
in Stamford are just about like 
the people who live in Keokuk 
and in Lafayette, Indiana, and in 
Springfield, and you may choose 
your own Springfield. 


A Specific Selling Problem 


In telling the story of the in- 
troduction and marketing of Pep- 
sodent, Claude C. Hopkins has 
said that when they found an ad- 
vertisement that would pull in 
Jackson, Michigan, they used it 
with the utmost confidence in 
Jackson, Mississippi, or any other 
town. Pepsodent is now being 
sold in fifty-two countries. The 
advertisements that brought re- 
sults in the United States have 
been translated into seventeen dif- 
ferent languages and they have 
pulled just about as well in one 
language as another. 

A shoe manufacturer of moder- 
ate size, hasn’t a general selling 
problem. If he can find a method 
of securing an increase in sales 
in one community, he can apply 
it to every other community in 
which he has a dealer. He is, as 
a matter of practical fact, a part- 
ner in several hundred retail shoe 
stores and if he will study his 
market by the unit, instead of in 
the mass, he will find his selling 
problem very simple indeed. 

There are many *ousands of 
manufacturers in positions simi- 
lar to that of the shoe-maker 
under discussion. They ought to 
advertise and would like to ad- 
vertise, but hesitate to consult an 
advertising agency, because they 
fear they will be pushed or per- 
suaded into a large expenditure, 
the results of which seem to them 
to be highly problematical. It is 
comparatively easy to show them 
the logic of advertising if we take 
the case of an individual dealer- 
customer and propose doing 
something moderate and definite 
to help that particular dealer 
move more merchandise. In other 
words, in building our plan we 
start at the bottom rather than 
at the top. 


Harry Dwight Smith, founder 
and president of Fuller & Smith, 
Cleveland advertising agency, has 
joined The Erickson Company, 
New York City, as vice president. 
A. W. Erickson remains president. 
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He Sold More Coal in Summer 
than in Winter 


(Continued from page 212) 


addition to the regular monthly 
magazine, the letter and the mail- 
ing cards each month, we also dis- 
tribute a little monthly calendar, 
and instead of mailing out one 
complete calendar at the first of 
the year, it gave us an opportu- 
nity to send a fresh reminder just 
before the first of every month.” 

Briefly, that describes the work- 
ings of Mr. Miles’ sales plan. But 
when he describes his letters as 
“semi-humorous” and his house 
magazine as “cheerful” he does 
neither of them justice. Even the 
mailing cards and the calendars 
of which he speaks passingly are 
entertaining enough to claim at- 
tention in almost any household. 


The Use of Calendars 


The letters, as he explained, re- 
late the stories of such famous 
historical characters as King Sol- 
omon, Ali Baba, Aladdin, King 
Midas, and others, in their rela- 
tion to Ignito Lump. Of Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves, for 
example, it is said that “most peo- 
ple think coal men belong to the 
band of Forty Thieves, and just 
ache to get even with them. Well, 
here’s your chance! Phone your 
order in now for your winter sup- 
ply of Ignito Lump at our Au- 
gust price of $6.75 a ton. It will 
be higher next winter, and order- 
ing it now is just like saying 
‘Open Sesame’ at the entrance to 
the treasure cave.” This follows, 
of course, a short, not to say 
snappy revision of the yarn itself. 

Tying in with the story of King 
Midas, another letter told how 
the Midas touch accompanied 
summer orders for winter coal. 
“Aladdin and his magic lantern 
had nothing on the Reliable Coal 
Company when it came to ser- 
vice,” was the message of another. 

The calendars carry out the 
Mother Goose motif. Jack and 
Jill, Little Miss Muffet and all 
the rest put in a good word for 
Ignito Lump, using poetry as 
their medium of expression. Each 
is accompanied by an attractive 
drawing, as are also the mailing 
cards, which during the summer 
campaigns are sent out twice a 
month. April showers, May 
flowers, June brides, July fire- 


crackers, and the “last rose of 
summer” all had their part in im- 
pressing people that the time to 
buy coal was before cold weather 
arrived. 

The fourth piece in the adver- 
tising plan is perhaps the most 
novel and original of them all. It 
has all the qualities of a small, 
well-edited, humorous magazine 
plus a definite advertising value. 


Lending Local Interest 


As a sample of the contents of 
“The Ignito Book,” this passage 
is picked at random: On the sec- 
ond page, under his picture and 
over his signature, is this mes- 
sage from Harry Miles, “As I 
write the thermometer registers 
94 in the shade, and there doesn’t 
seem to be any shade. It’s a heck 
of a time to be in the coal busi- 
ness. Winter, in July, looks a 
long way off. But count the 
months between on the fingers of 
one hand— August, September, 
October —in three short months 
we will be shoveling coal again. 
It’s just about time to be think- 
ing of it, isn’t it?” 

A timely cartoon is a feature of 
each cover page. Inside is a series 
of “People We Know,” prominent 
figures in the business, social and 
political life of Columbus. In 
each issue historical stories are 
re-told with a modern application 
to Ignito Lump, and the magazine 
is really laid out better than some 
strictly humorous 
with large circulation lists. 


The third phase of Mr. Miles’ | 


merchandising platform has to do 
with service. “One of the most 
important phases of selling,” he 
declared, “is to keep the customer 
sold once you have sold him. 
Shortly after their coal is deliv- 
ered, all our customers receive 
‘thank you’ letters from us. In 
addition, one of our salesmen 
calls to find out if everything was 
satisfactory. If the driver made 
a muss of the yard or broke a 
window or anything of the kind, 
we promptly make good the dam- 
age. Usually, however, the sales- 
man finds everything satisfactory 
and he has a chance to obtain 
several names of coal prospects 
from a customer.” 
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in the 10 
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groups 


EVEN OUT OF EVERY TEN 

Times-Union family heads are 
engaged in those occupations 
producing largest incomes. 
Seven out of tem are execu- 
tives, manufacturers, merchants, 
professional men or skilled 
workers. This and many other 
vital facts disclosed by an impar- 
tial survey prove beyond 
question the Times-Union’s 
complete leadership in its field. 


ROCHESTER 
TIMES-UNION 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Member of The 100,000 Group 
of American Cities, Inc. 


one of the 


GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


Rochester Times-Union 
Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser 
Elmira Sunday Telegram 
Ithaca Journal-News 
Newburgh-Beacon News 
Olean Herald 
Plainfield, N.J., Courier-News 


J.P.McKinney & Son, National Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


John J. McConnell, Western Manager 


“check attached” 


I have a good product — at least many buyers 
keep on coming back after more, and I have 
a desk stuffed full of testimonials voluntarily 
written. “Send me another half dozen,” writes 
a Michigan farmer. “I have used your product 
continuously since 1886.” The real note of sin- 
cerity in letters like that are the words “check 
attached.” 


I have the exclusive rights to the manufacture 
of this product. It belongs in the drug field, 
but it’s not even a forty-second cousin to a 
patent medicine. It sells in units of fifty cents 
to one dollar, and in larger quantities for in- 
dustrial and other uses. There is only one prod- 
uct on the general market today, which is 
nationally advertised, which is in even a small 
degree similar. In fact, the market can honestly 
be said scarcely to have been scratched. 


I can’t undertake the selling of this product 
on a broad scale because I have another business. 
I am, therefore, looking for a selling agent or 
another manufacturer of related products who 
has a sales organization, to merchandise and 
sell this product. For a concern that can get any 
volume on it, it will pay a tidy profit. 


The best thing about this product is that its 
selling points and its markets remain unaffected 
by fad or style changes, and in these days, 
there’s a thing to tie to! 


Address inquiries to Box J 567, SALES MAN- 


AGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


THE PARTY LINE 


Style Note From an Eastern 
Center of Culture 


ITH each new fad, it seems, there is 

somebody who suffers. The poor 
Japanese girls who used to fabricate the 
millions of hair nets used in the United 
States are the most conspicuous and fre- 
quently quoted examples, but there are 
others nearer home. 

Just a couple of weeks ago the Stetson 
hat people gloated in their house organ 
over the fact that Coach Chick Meehan of 
New York University had ordered all his 
athletes to keep their hats on. A similar 
admonition, relative to shirts or pants, is 
frequently heard in the vicinity of foot- 
ball coaches, but so far as is known this 
. is the first one who has issued the order 
about hats. 

“Gone are the days of hatlessness on 
the campus of New York University—at 
least so far as the football team is con- 
cerned,” states The Hat Box, the Stetson 
publication, and it can almost be seen 
snickering up its sleeve while doing it. 

The masterful Chick was quoted as say- 
ing, “Any sane and adult person who 
wants to keep his health ought to know 
enough to wear a hat out of doors. If 
these other lads want to plaster themselves 
up with bear’s grease and look like comic- 
strip sheiks, we can’t stop them. But you 
can’t do it and stay on the team.” 

If Knute Rockne or Bob Zuppke would 
just come out now with an edict in favor 
of garters, they would gladden the hearts 
of the elastic interests and the collegiate 
market would be back on about a pre-war 


basis. J. LS. 
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Vehement Propaganda for 
Mr. New 


OR quite some time we’ve been intend- 

ing to mount our favorite soap box in 
protest against the thoroughly asinine be- 
havior on the part of some concerns in 
investing good money in advertising and 
then failing to include a complete and de- 
tailed company address. The firm which 
suffers from such a colossal vanity that its 
letterheads read, “Smith & Smith, New 
York,” is our favorite peeve. The one that 
signs an impressive list of branch office 
locations —“Chicago, San Francisco, Dal- 
las, Denver, London, Melbourne”— with- 
out indicating clearly and unmistakably 
what office the letter hails from, runs a 
close second. 


These concerns apparently do not realize 
that by far the greater proportion of mail 
reaches the desk of the person for whom 
it is intended, without the envelope in 
which it arrived. And who, we ask, wants 
to go down to dig through the pile of stuff 
intended for the paper baler to find an 
envelope to confirm a suspicion that per- 
haps that carload of widgits is wanted 
day after tomorrow in Portland, Maine, 
instead of Portland, Oregon? Or how 
many prospects would hunt up a manu- 
facturer’s directory to find out where they 
could safely send an order, with check 
attached ? 

The Dartnell librarian submits an in- 
stance in point: comes a letter from Pell 
& Son, asking for certain services. The 
letterhead has on it: the company name, 
the names of all the officers, a picture of 
the product, a reproduction of the trade 
mark, a telephone number, the date the 
company was established, and a line desig- 
nating the character of the business. But 
the sole address offered —the thing next 
in importance to the name of the firm 
itself — is “Northampton.” 

Several of us voted for Northampton, 
Massachusetts. The letter came _ back. 
Someone suggested, Northampton, England. 
But an examination of the atlas uncovers 
a Northampton, Pennsylvania, and a North- 
ampton, New York. Complications set in. 
What to do? “Well,” the librarian said, 
“We'll begin with those in the United 
States, and gradually work overseas.” 

Perhaps we should know who Pell & 
Son are. But we don’t. There is just a 
faint probability that there are several 
million more like us. We are anxious to 
serve these folks. They may write again— 
then we'll have to write again—and ex- 
pense piles on expense, all because no 
address was included where according to 
all the laws of common sense, it should 
have been included in the first place. 


EORGE Willman, who joined Critch- 

field and Company last summer to 
handle merchandising matters for the Lin- 
coln car and other accounts, was in the 
office here the other day with an explana- 
tion for all this increased automobile ac- 
tivity. He says some smart statistical bird 
discovered that if all the cars in America 
were placed on all the paved roads they 
would be forty feet apart. That was too 
much room, the automobile people decided, 
so they set about to narrow the gap to 
fifteen or twenty feet. What price satura- 
tion points in the face of those figures? 
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“‘Snowshoe’’ Throws His Hat 
in the Ring 


WANT to propose “Snowshoe” Samp- 

son of Seattle, Washington, for that best 
salesmen’s hall of fame you keep talking 
about in your excellent publication. “Snow- 
shoe” has been a member of our sales 
organization for 22 years, and his terri- 
tory has always included the logging and 
lumber camps on the Olympic Peninsula. 
His schedule requires him to call on every 
customer once every three weeks. In the 
summer the going is bad enough, since 
good roads are not numerous in this part 
of the state, but in the winter travel is 
thought to be impossible. The snowfall in 
this section averages from 10 to 20 feet, 
and the weather is always uncertain. 

During the winter season Sampson makes 
this territory on snow-shoes. He carries a 
40-pound sample case, and will average 
30 miles travel a day. In his 22 years he 
has never failed to arrive on schedule but 
once, and that time he went for a doctor 
for a friend of his who had had an argu- 
ment with a saw, and was about to bleed 
to death. Sampson made the trip out and 
back, a good 60 miles each way, in just over 
12 hours. He claims, however, that he is 
entitled to no credit for this record, as on 
the way out it was downhill, and the snow 
was frozen hard. 

I have frequently tried to persuade 
“Snowshoe” to take an easier territory, 
since he is now past 60 years old, but he 
refuses. He says he combines sport with 
business, and that if he can just stay on 
this territory he will live to be at least 
125. I nominate William Washington 
Sampson for the hall of fame. 

J. P. Wallace. 
P. S. Sampson, also, spends nothing for 
baths. He takes his daily dip in the nearest 
stream, winter and summer. 


é 


OMPETITION for the combination 

bottle-opener, hootch-tester and cock- 
tail-shaker, which will reward the man 
selected as The Best Salesman, grows more 
bitter. Some of the contestants are resort- 
ing to ugly personalities. You have just 
read above how the champion of “Snow- 
shoe” Sampson casts reflections on previous 
claimants for the crown. We want this 
rivalry kept sweet and clean. State the 
qualifications of your man, but don’t be- 
little the claims of the other fellow. At 
least, not unless your own statements are 
altogether free from the possibility of 
skepticism—‘“‘Snowshoe’s,” for instance. 


Steady Plugging Wins Over Brilliance 


“T have sold a clothier and fur- 
nisher fifteen cars in five years. 
He comes in once a year and 
curses the car and everybody that 
has anything to do with it, then 
buys a new one for himself and 
wife, one for his son, and one for 
his daughter. When that’s all 
over, I usuaily tell him I’m in 
need of some new shirts or ties 
and he makes me a present of a 
bunch of them. He tells others 
that I’m the only salesman he 
ever had to bribe to sell him any- 
thing. 

“Just in that connection, it is 
often a very good thing to make 
the prospect do something for 
you, rather than do everything 
for him. Just a few days ago an 
owner came in all wrought up 
over some trouble with his car. I 
got hold of him and succeeded 
in convincing him that both he 
and the house were at fault, had 
things fixed up to his satisfaction, 
then made him buy cigars for the 
whole bunch. 


Perseverance Plus 


“During the contest one pros- 
pect gave me an order five differ- 
ent times and cancelled it just as 
often in three days’ time. I kept 
right after him, though, and fi- 
nally delivered a car to him when 
another of different make was 
standing in his back yard ready 
for delivery. Then I made him 
buy my dinner for all the trouble 
he had caused me! 

“That is how I make friends 
and those are some examples of 
what my friends do for me.” 

McLean keeps a file of all own- 
ers he has sold since he has been 
in his present position and he fol- 
lows them up as regularly as con- 
venient, whether or not there is 
any likelihood of their being in 
the market for another car. This 
is his way of keeping up his 
friendship with them and of mak- 
ing sure that they are pleased 
with their purchases. At the 
same time he obtains many new 
prospects in this way, but he has 
learned from experience that one 
can waste a lot of time by follow- 
ing up such prospects without 
any preliminary investigation or 
preparation. 

It is an axiom in the automo. 
bile industry that a salesman se- 
cures most of his prospects by 
following up owners, but owners 
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often seem to have very little idea 
as to what constitutes a prospect. 
For this reason, McLean learns 
as much as possible about the al- 
leged prospect from the owner, 
then probably calls him up before 
he ever goes to see him. 

On the other hand, he takes the 
attitude that everyone is a pros- 
pect or a potential prospect and 
he seizes every opportunity to let 
it be known that he is engaged 
in selling motor cars. 

“The other night I noticed a 
couple out in front of the sales- 
room,” he related in this connec- 
tion. “I stepped out and engaged 
them in conversation and while 
we were talking, it began to rain. 
I suggested that they let me 
drive them home in my car and 
they consented. The following 
week they gave me an order for 
a Paige Eight. 

“On another occasion we had 
closed for the night, but two or 
three of us were sitting back in 
the salesmen’s room _ talking 
when I noticed a couple drive up 
and stop in front of the salesroom. 
They didn’t get out or blow their 
horn; just sat in their car looking 
in our window. I went out, un- 
locked the front door, invited 
them in, and asked whether I 
could be of any service. They 
manifested some interest in one 
of our models and I went over it 
with them courteously, without 
much real hope that they were 
live prospects. Before they left 
the man gave me a $500 deposit 
on a new Car. 


Tricks of the Trade 


“On another occasion I had 
sold a car to a doctor and he 
named another doctor as a pros- 
pect, but when I called on the 
second doctor, he turned me down 
cold. He didn’t want to be both- 
ered at all, but I thought he 
should have a new Paige car, so 
the next day I called him on the 
‘phone and told him I had some- 
thing I wanted him to see. 

“It was a special job which I 
told him as little about as possi- 
ble, and he eventually agreed to 
come up and see it that evening. 
When he did I was all primed for 
him and he hadn’t got all the way 
around the car before he wanted 
it. Then when he did want it he 
wanted it immediately, if not 
sooner; to be specific, he insisted 
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on delivery at seven o'clock the 


next morning. We _ delivered 
it at seven o'clock the next 
morning!” 


Another reason for McLean’ssuc- 
cess in selling is his custom of fre- 
quently lending his own personal 
cartoaprospect. Hehimselfdrives 
a Paige Eight and of course it is 
always kept in the best of condi- 
tion, and he has found that lend- 
ing it to a prospect is the most 
effective of all demonstrations. 
He doesn’t lend it to any and 
everybody, of course, but he lends 
it to enough different ones to 
have made ten sales as a direct 
result of such demonstrations this 
year. 


No Waste of Time Here 


“A man came in the other day 
to buy a low-priced used car,” he 
related. “I undertook to sell him 
a new Paige, but he didn’t want 
to spend so much money for a car. 
In the course of the conversation, 
it developed that he was going to 
Flint the next day, and I sug- 
gested that he drive my car up 
there and back without obligat- 
ing himself in any way. I ex- 
plained that I wanted him to have 
the experience of driving a Paige 
Eight on a fairly long trip such 
as that so that he could learn at 
first hand just what it is and how 
it performs, then when he got 
back, if he still wanted to buy a 
cheap used car, we'd be glad to 
sell him one. He took my car 
and made the trip and when he 
got back he gave me his order for 
a new Paige Eight.” 

McLeen works regularly and 
puts in long hours, but he is con- 
vinced that “head work is better 
than foot work any time.” In 
other words, instead of chasing 
around more or less blindly in 
search of prospects, he plans his 
work and carries it out systema- 
tically. A telephone call often 
saves half a day’s time and a 
planned approach often means a - 
sale that otherwise would never 
be made. 

He always works Sundays and 
holidays and is usually on the job 
two or three hours in the eve- 
ning. “If I didn’t have this office 
to come to, I’d go nuts!” he ex- 
claimed in speaking of his hours 
of work. He has sold one or 
more cars every Labor Day for 
the past several years, hence he 
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A New Dartnell Help 
for Salesmen and Agents 


RINGS to your salesmen every week news about 
how other salesmen are meeting and overcoming the 
same kind of sales difficulties that beset them. They are 
not “pep” letters. They are not an attempt to tell success- 
ful men how tosell. They are not up-in-the-air discussions 
of a lot of theoretical and impractical plans by men who 
have never carried a brief case or sold from a sample 
trunk. They are, as the name implies, news releases on 
the successful methods and accomplishments of other suc- 
cessful men, presented in a sane, practical, interesting way. 
They really help a man to bigger sales achievement; toa 
greater appreciation of his opportunity, and they help the 
sales manager to build for bigger and better sales through 
bigger and better salesmen. 
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Front Pace Cartoon: More than ten years experience in helping salesmen through 
the interchange of sales experience has convinced us that one of the very best ways to 
make the salesman think straight is through the use of well-drawn and forceful car- 
toons. The entire first page of each week’s “News Flashes” is given over to a large car- 
toon drawn in wash by a cartoonist of national reputation. These cartoons will get over 
vital points essential to a salesman’s success in a good natured and interesting way. 


NeEws oF OTHER SALESMEN: How they are overcoming common sales objections; how 
they organize their time for better results; how they sold hard buyers and the tactics 
they employed; how they are increasing sales by more thorough sales methods. These 
news releases stimulate a salesman and give him information which he actually can use 
to close more business. This news is gathered in the field by Dartnell staff editors who 
have won their spurs as salesmen. It is practical, work-a-day data that salesmen need 
and appreciate. 


SeLF-Heip Ta.xs By PROMINENT SALES MAnaGERS: We have arranged with fifty- 
two of the leading sales executives in the country for a brief, sensible message that will 
constantly remind your salesmen that the measure of their success in 1928 depends on 
themselves. They give encouragement to the discouraged; fire the determination of the 
undetermined; and send the men out every Monday with a better grasp on themselves 
and a greater confidence in their own ability to do anything they set out to do. 

TIME ORGANIZATION SuGGESTIONS: Other things being equal, the salesmen who will 
get the most business this year are those who so organize their time that they will spend 
as much as possible in the presence of actual buyers. Concrete examples of how this is 
being done by other successful men appear in every week’s ““News Flashes.” In this way 
salesmen are continually reminded that TIME is their stock in trade, and the measure 
of their success depends upon their skillful and wise utilization of every hour of the day. 


SreciaL Orrer: Tell us how many salesmen you have and we will send you 
every week for one month a supply of “News Flashes” for them. Use the back 
page for your personal weekly bulletin to your men, and check their reaction. 
If they do not help your salesmen you are under no obligation to pay for the 
bulletins. We will send them to you on trial. If you think well of the idea after 
having tested it a month pass our invoice for payment and we will continue 
sending you the weekly supply. 


Prices: Minimum of 5 “News Flashes” each week, $2.50 a month; 7 to 24 
“New Flashes” each week, $0.40 a month each; 25 to 49 “News Flashes” each 
week, $0.35 a month each; 50 to 99 “News Flashes” each week, $0.30 a month 
each. 


TO ACCEPT THIS SPECIAL OFFER USE THE COUPON BELOW 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 
4660 RAVENSWOoOD AVE., CHICAGO. 


GENTLEMEN: We are interested in helping our salesmen by sending them ideas and suggestions for increasing 
sales during 1928. You may send us each week copies of your “News Flashes” until further 
notice, billing us monthly. At the end of the first month if we do not wish to continue we will so advise you, 
and there will be no charge or obligation for the first month’s supply. 
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EVERSHARP 
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Eversharp advertising 
goes right on ringing 
your bell month after 
month. Imprinted with 
your two or three line 
message, it soon gets 
the habit of writing 
your name on valued 
orders. (*) It is a wel- 
come, on-the-job sales- 
man, always working 
for you in your cus- 
tomers’ hands. 


Handy, attractive Eversharps are 
appreciated advertising. Every- 
body needs pencils, and there's 
none so convenient as Eversharp 
with its unfailing clean, sharp 
point. 


Practically indestructible, they 
advertise you for years at a sur- 
ptisingly low cost per customer. 


Useful, they stay on your cus- 
tomers’ desks or clip onto their 
pockets. They flash your mes- 
sage dozens of times a day, 
during business hours. They are 
*‘preferred position’’ plus. Send 
the coupon for details. 


*These leaders say that advertising 
with imprinted Eversharps pays: 


Otis Elevator Co. 

Texas Oil Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 

Second Security Bank of Chicago 


Ways to More Business’ will be sent to 


Address 


A sample Eversharp, prices and a booklet 
en} | Of tested sales promotion plans ‘Twelve 


executives in exchange for this coupon 


Company 


Advertising Specialty Dept. 
THE WAHL COMPANY 
1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, II. 


Kindly send me sample Eversharp, prices and 
booklet ““Twelve Ways to More Business.”’ 


always works particularly hard 
on Labor Day. 

There is one other thing Mc- 
Lean does which many other 
salesmen do not have the privi- 
lege of doing, but which few of 
those who do have the privilege 
care to do, and that is take pros- 
pects through the factory. He 
averages about two trips a week 
through the factory, he says, and 
such a trip almost invariably re- 
sults in a sale. 


A Consistent Record 


The contest in which McLean 
won the grand prize covered a 
period of three months and scor- 
ing was by a point system based 
on model numbers of the cars 
sold. Thus if a salesman sold a 
model 85, he scored 85 points; 
sale of a model 75 counted 75 
points, and so on for the four 
Paige models. Salesmen were 
classified in five groups, based on 
the population of their territory. 
McLean, being located in Detroit, 
was in group five, and, conse- 
quently, had to compete with all 
Paige salesmen in the largest 
cities of the country to win a 
group prize and with those in all 
groups to win the grand prize. 
His total of 1,825 points was ten 
points more than earned by any 
other Paige salesman in the coun- 
try and 135 points more than 
earned by any salesman in his 
group. 

There were also prizes for each 
of the three months of the con- 
test and the standings at the end 
of each of these periods admir- 
ably illustrate the importance of 
a salesman’s being a steady pro- 
ducer, rather than a whirlwind 
one month and a dead clam the 
next. McLean was first at the 
end of the first month and second 
at the end of each of the other 
two periods. 

He could have won the grand 
prize, however, by being second 
all the way or by being first or 
second one month and somewhat 
lower during the other periods, 
because of the fact that no other 
one salesman was able to hold 
first or second place steadily. The 
one who won first prize in group 
five during the third month, for 
example, was fortieth during the 
second month and eleventh dur- 
ing the first. 

McLean’s steady work is also 
indicated by his production dur- 
ing each of the three months: 
eleven cars in September, nine in 
October, and nine in November; 
a total of 29 cars in three months 


which, considering the rather un- 
satisfactory business conditions 
at the time and the particularly 
unsatisfactory condition of the 
Paige company, which had but 
recently gone through a process 
of reorganization, was a remark- 
able record for any salesman. 


Dodge Corporation 
Reorganizes 


HE F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, New York City, has 
been completely departmenta- 
lized, with a vice president in 
charge of each division. The 
magazine division will consist of 
the Architectural Record, the 
American Contractor, and the Real 
Estate Record and Builders’ Guide, 
with M. A. Mikkelsen in charge. 
The catalog division, consisting 
of Sweet’s Architectural Catalogue 
and Sweet’s Engineering Catalogue, 
has been put in charge of Chaun- 
cey L. Williams, who was recent- 
ly appointed a vice president. 
Mr. Williams, Thomas S. Hol- 
den, and Howard J. Barringer 
have been elected members of the 
board of directors. Mr. Williams 
has been Ohio representative of 
Sweet’s Catalogue, and the Archi- 
tectural Record for several years, 
and his former duties are being 
taken over by John M. Williams, 
who at one time represented the 
Architectural Record at Chicago 
and more recently was a staff 
member of the Buchen Company, 
advertising agency of Chicago. 


Acme Wins Court 
Decision 
OLLOWING years of litiga- 


tion, a decision has been ren- 
dered in the United States District 
Court in favor of Acme Card Sys- 
tem Company of Chicago against 
Globe-Wernicke Company, for 
patent infringement of visible 
office record equipment. A decree 
was given to Acme January 19, 
ordering an injunction and an ac- 
counting which may involve sev- 
eral millions in sales, based on the 
national distribution of the Globe- 
Wernicke Company for the past 
five years. 


The Bostwick-Goodell Com- 
pany of Norwalk, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of blinds, has placed its 
advertising account with the 
Oliver M. Byerly advertising 
agency of Cleveland. 
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Issue Business Census 
for Providence 
ie A REPORT on the govern- 


mental business census of 
Providence, Rhode Island, and 
environs, recently published by 
the domestic distribution depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, it is 
shown that furniture and radio 
take a larger part of the retail 
dollar than in any of the other six 
American cities included in the 
new trade census. The cities on 
which similar reports have been 
made are Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Denver, Kansas City, Seattle, and 
Syracuse. 

Total retail sales, as disclosed 
by the report, are $192,272,500 for 
the year. Sales per capita are 
$550. The census embraced all 
retail and wholesale establish- 
ments within the corporate lim- 
its of Providence as well as in the 
nearby cities of Pawtucket, Cen- 
tral Falls, North Providence, 
East Providence, and Cranston. 
The census shows that wholesale 
trade amounts to $200,000,000. 
The leading wholesale business 
is cotton and cotton yarn which 
accounts for more than one- 
fourth of total sales. Meat, poul- 
try and fish come next, with gro- 
ceries third. 

Lively competition among com- 
modities and retail stores is 
brought out by the census. In 
enumerating 4,677 retail stores, 
the report lists 11,351 outlets for 
various kinds of merchandise. 
Men’s clothing stores sell wo- 
men’s wear and hosiery, while 
men’s furnishings may be pur- 
chased in women’s clothing 
stores. Ten gasoline filling sta- 
tions and thirty-one butcher shops 
sell tobacco. 

Chain stores do 20% per cent 
of the city’s retail business. Cen- 
sus figures show that there are 
567 chain stores in metropolitan 
Providence and 4,310 indepen- 
dently owned stores. Average 
sales per store are $39,400. 

Department stores sell 14 per 
cent of the city’s merchandise, 
and food and clothing take more 
than half of the total retail ex- 
penditures. The division of the 
city’s retail dollar is: food, 31 
cents; clothing, 23 cents; auto- 
mobiles and gasoline, 14 cents; 
furniture and house furnishings, 
9 cents; building materials and 
heating fixtures, 5 cents, and oth- 
ers 18 cents. 


American Newspaper 


Annual 


and Directory 


1928 EDITION 
READY for DELIVERY 


™ Yeap 


; 
= 


MERICAN| 


Regular edition 


$15 


Special edition on thin 

paper, half the size and 

weight of the regular 
edition 


$20 


Contents are identical. 


Tuts old-established reference book is 
the key to the publishing industry. All 
of the well-known features have been 
retained, and new features added, in- 
cluding a tabulation of the number of 
retail and wholesale outlets by states, 
a list of magazines grouped according 
to their leading subjects, and a con- 
venient alphabetical index. 


All information has been accurately 
revised to date with latest authentic 
data, including figures of circulation 
and population, requiring over 75,000 
changes; 380 lists of different classes 
of publications, over 100 colored maps 
— the most complete issue ever printed. 

Order now to insure full service of 


the book. 


Mid-Year Supplement issued in July 
will be sent to purchasers of the book 
without additional charge. It is not sold 
separately. 


Carriage paid in the United States 
and Canada. 


Further particulars on request of 
the publishers. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


Auto Industry Shows Nerve as Year 
Begins Sales ‘Tussle 


Nash, Studebaker, Pontiac, 
Chrysler, all of which have light 
models near the thousand dollar 
class. ; 

In the field of eights, prices 
have dropped to the point where 
a thousand dollar bill plus a cou- 
ple of hundred dollar bills will 
buy one of several straight eights. 
LaSalle, Chrysler, Nash, Buick, 
Auburn and several other makes 
have a private fight of their own 
running at full tilt in the $1,500 
to $2,000 class, while some of 
these models jump into competi- 
tion with the new low prices on 
Marmon, Stutz, Franklin, Pack- 
ard, etc. Never before in the his- 
tory of business has there been 
such a battle for business. Lines 
have been expanded to hold deal- 
ers, new models added and dis- 
carded with such rapidity that 
even the average dealer’s sales- 
man can’t quote prices on floor 
display cars without running for 
his price book, or calling the sales 
manager. In half a dozen sales- 
rooms visited one day not one 
salesman waited on the Dartnell 
reporter during the first week in 
January that could quote deliv- 
ered or f. 0. b. prices on floor 
models without hesitation, or 
without consulting the price book 
or price tag. 


The Survival of the Fittest 


In studying the prospects of 
the various manufacturers, it is 
idle to say that some of them are 
going to come out at the small 
end of the horn. It is equally idle 
to say that some of the manufac- 
turers will emerge from the year 
with badly burned fingers. This 
condition exists as this is being 
written. Once proud names are 
almost entirely absent from the 
advertising pages, and names that 
appeared over doors along auto- 
mobile rows in every city are now 
forgotten. That heavy losses in 
certain quarters are inevitable is 
almost the unanimous opinion of 
everybody in the business, pro- 
vided they are talking confiden- 
tially and not for publication. 

However this does not mean 
that the automobile business as a 
whole will suffer. Quite the con- 
trary. Instead of knocking the 
business and laying blame at its 
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door, sales managers in every line 
should thank their stars for the 
daring and confidence displayed 
by the leaders of this industry. 
Without the bold start they have 
made business conditions might 
have been very fluttery at the 
start of the year. 

Here it may not be amiss to 
relate a conversation with a mer- 
chant in a small town in Arkan- 
sas late in November. A Dartnell 
reporter who was investigating 
the growth of chain stores in 
small towns asked this dealer if 
he had had a “good fall.” “Thun- 
deration, boy, we don’t have no 
more good falls in this man’s 
town.” When asked the reason 
for this sad state of affairs, the 
dealer waved his hand at a row of 
automobiles and said, “Them 
things come first, and when peo- 
ple get through spending their 
money for them things and what 
goes with them, there ain’t none 
left for us merchants.” 


The Hub of Industry 


“But see here,” began the Dart- 
nell reporter, “doesn’t the auto- 
mobile business pay a lot of 
wages in this town? Let’s see, 
how many filling stations are 
there, how many tire stores, how 
many garages, how many sales- 
men, dealers and accessory men, 
all of which spend their money 
right here in town?” 

When it was roughly estimated 
that there were 25 filling stations, 
12. garages, 4 or 5 exclusive tire 
stores, 6 dealers and a dozen or 
more miscellaneous establish- 
ments such as battery shops, elec- 
trical repair and service stations, 
vulcanizing plants, etc., all em- 
ploying from two to ten people 
each, the merchant quickly under- 
stood what .a business tragedy 
would result if, through some mir- 
acle, the automotive business 
were suddenly wiped out of ex- 
istence in this little town. 

There are hundreds of sales 
managers who talk as thought- 
lessly as this country merchant. 
They think that people are spend- 
ing all their money for automo- 
biles, hence business in other lines 
must suffer. Why can’t they un- 
derstand that the money for au- 
tomobiles, accessories, garages, 
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oil, gas, and tires, all goes right 
back into circulation and is spent 
for hats, shoes, ships, sealing wax, 
movies, and bread and butter? To 
hear some people talk one would 
think that the automobile people 
get their steel, iron, paint, lum- 
ber, rubber, and other raw mate- 
rials out of the air, and then hoard 
all the money the public pays for 
their finished product. 

Undoubtedly, automobiles cre- 
ate more wealth than any other 
factor with the exception of ag- 
riculture. Without the vigorous 
sales drives such as the automo- 
bile people are now staging, busi- 
ness would quickly begin to stag- 
nate. Activity in the automobile 
business brings activity in nearly 
every other major and minor in- 
dustry in the country. That’s 
why we say over and over again 
that sales managers should be 
thankful for the great battle for 
business now being waged by the 
various automobile interests of 
the country. 

Perhaps the automobile people 
are the only members of the in- 
dustrial family of the United 
States who really appreciate the 
gigantic buying power of the 
country today. At least it seems 
that they are several years ahead 
of sales and merchandising off- 
cials in other lines, in vigorously 
going after business with a firm 
determination to pay no attention 
to the host of croakers who have 
been predicting dire times in the 
automobile business, ever since 


1907. 


The Will to Win 


Without this firm determina- 
tion to keep the wheels moving 
and the smoke stacks smoking, 
would Chevrolet have staged its 
great campaign which began in 
the fall of 1926 and ran through 
1927? Without this great cam- 
paign to give force and confidence 
to its dealer organization, would 
it have sold nearly 150,000 MORE 
Chevrolets in 1927 than in 1926? 

Without a firm confidence in 
the future of the industry, and 
the willingness to spend money 
to back up this belief, could Es- 
sex have sold over 30,000 more 
cars in 1927 than in 1926? With- 


out this gorgeous determination 
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and “nerve” could Reo have dou- 
bled sales in 1927? Without this 
willingness to work instead of 
talk hard times, could Marmon 
have sold four times as many 
cars in 1927 as in 1926? 

What would have been the 
story of Pontiac, Oakland, Au- 
burn, Chrysler, all of which 
showed heavy gains in 1927, had 
they refused to go after business 
in the vigorous style that we 
have described in this article? 
Just one hint of what happens 
when a company begins to “re- 
trench” can be seen from what 
happened in 1927 to Studebaker. 
This company went on an adver- 
tising cancellation spree about 
the middle of 1927. Magazine ad- 
vertising was cancelled on a 
wholesale basis. And when sales 
records for the first nine months 
were tabulated, Studebaker, in 
spite of its excellent reputation, 
its excellent product and dealer 
organization, had lost business, 
and had fallen below the 1926 
sales record to the tune of nearly 
six thousand cars. 


The Used Car Bugaboo 

Too bad Mr. Erskine didn’t 
have the confidence of Sloan, 
Chrysler, Cord, Coffin, and others. 
If he had had this confidence per- 
haps his company would not have 
shown a profit reduction of 1.5 
per cent for the first nine months 
of the year, to compare with Gen- 
eral Motors’ gain of 22 per cent, 
Hudson’s gain of 75 per cent, and 
other similar healthy gains in the 
same period of time. 

The only fly in the ointment 
for 1928 seems to be the used car 
situation. Dartnell reporters 
whose travels take them to every 
part of the country, report used 
cars piling up in great quantities 
in almost every town and city. 
At no point visited by Dartnell 
men was it found that dealers had 
approached anything resembling 
a fair inventory on used cars. One 
Dartnell reporter snapped pic- 
tures of huge sales lots, packed 
with used cars, labeled, “Take me 
home for $100,” “Any car on the lot 
$35 cash, balance $10 a month.” 

In Los Angeles block after 
block of open air displays of used 
cars can be seen the year round. 
In mid-west cities the same con- 
dition prevails in spite of snow 
and sleet and rain. Along Broad- 
way in San Antonio used car lots 
are in every block and on many 
side streets. The same condi- 
tion prevails almost everywhere, 


with dealers telling doleful tales 
anent the used car situation. Each 
dealer, of course, blames the 
“other guy” for paying such high 
prices for old cars that the busi- 
ness is being ruined. 

Officials of the automobile deal- 
ers associations blame the manu- 
facturers with forcing cars on the 
market at too rapid a pace. The 
automobile trade journals print 
doleful articles telling how many 
dealers go out of business each 
year. They claim that more than 
half the dealers are losing money, 
that only a small per cent are 
making a fair profit, and that the 
turnover and mortality among au- 
tomobile dealers are terrific. Per- 
haps all this is true, but the 
minute a manufacturer stops forc- 
ing cars on the market and stops 
his vigorous sales methods, the 
dealer organization falls to pieces 
through inertia and sales drop to 
the point where bankers begin 
calling loans and sending for the 
wrecking crew as they did in the 
case of many automobile compa- 
nies that fell by the wayside. 

To sum up the situation in a 
few words is impossible, but from 
the reports of Dartnell reporters 
scattered from Boston to Los 


Angeles, it seems that we are go- 
ing to witness a great year in the 
automobile business. Perhaps 
after many years of predictions, 
1928 will tell the final tale as to 
whether or not manufacturers are 
forcing sales of new cars too fast. 

It will be a great year; every 
sales manager will want to watch 
developments and to keep his 
eyes open, for he will see some 
extremely daring sales general- 
ship; automobile sales methods 
will teach us all to show more 
daring and courage, and have 
more confidence in the consump- 
tion power of our country. Vig- 
orous advertising campaigns keep 
the wheels turning, make pub- 
lishers and the printing industry 
prosperous, bring new business to 
the makers of raw material, and 
run up payrolls in dozens of 
manufacturing centers. Let’s give 
a cheer for the men at the helm 
of the automobile industry, and 
try and step up our own speed to 
match theirs, instead of trying to 
hold them back. 

If we do this perhaps we will 
witness new levels of prosperity 
even greater than that predicted 
by the professional optimists who 
forecast great things each year. 


Robert S. Wilson 


Wilson Takes Charge 


of Goodyear Sales 


N JANUARY 1, Robert S. 
Wilson was promoted from 
the position of advertising man- 
ager to that of sales manager of 


the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company. He succeeds L. C. Rock- 
hill, whose resignation became 
effective the first of the year. 

Mr. Wilson enters upon his new 
duties after more than fifteen years 
of service with the Goodyear com- 
pany, having been successively 
manager of the service depart- 
ment, of truck tire sales, of the 
western division, and of the ad- 
vertising department. 

His place as advertising man- 
ager has been taken by C. T. 
Hutchins, who has been with 
Goodyear since 1914. Two other 
changes in the Goodyear organ- 
ization are the appointments of 
G. A. Waddle, former manager 
of dealer relations, to the office of 
assistant sales manager, and of 
J. E. Mayl from assistant man- 
ager of the truck and bus tire 
department to the head of that 
division. 

In the January 7 issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT the picture of Rob- 
ert S. Wilson’s brother, Ralph B. 
Wilson, appeared over the news 
of his recent appointment as vice 
president and general sales man- 
ager of the Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, Inc., of Cleve- 
land. 
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Why Business Researches 
Suffer from Anemia 


(Continued from page 208) 


engage him in conversation on 
such points, as the following: 

1. The selection of appropriate 
sources of information. 

2. What means shall be used in 
gathering the information. 

3. Technique for selecting loca- 
tions for study. 

4. How shall the locations be 
approached—what is to be looked 
for and what avoided. 

5. The selection of subjects for 
interview. 

6. The technique of conducting 
an interview. 

7. Methods for finding out 
whether or not a sample is a true 
picture of the market studied. 

8. Determining how many in- 
terviews are necessary. 

9. Determining the degree of 
accuracy within which the an- 
swer lies. 

Space here would hardly per- 
mit a full discussion of each of 
these steps involving method, but 
it might be well just to suggest 
‘a few of the ramifications of each. 

There are peculiar difficulties, 
as well as special advantages, as- 
sociated with the use of the re- 
tailer, the consumer, and _ the 
jobber, as sources of information. 
The use of any one of these three 
as a primary source and of an- 
other as a secondary source, for 
purposes of comparison, is a sub- 
ject with which any man in this 
field should be familiar. 


Answers or Facts? 


In considering various means 
for getting facts, the narrow lim- 
its within which mail question- 
naires and unskilled interviewers 
may be used, are of particular 
significance. It is commonly rec- 
ognized and accepted that in few 
cases are mail questionnaires de- 
pendable and in almost no case 
is it safe to use them without af- 
firming the information by per- 
sonal interview. A portion of a 
study which the author has made 
of mail methods, a detailed ac- 
count of which is available, calls 
to mind the typical case and 
shows that even under favorable 
conditions of high returns and 
even distribution of replies, over 
half of those to whom a question- 
naire is sent are never heard 
from. In the case cited, personal 
interviews revealed wide differ- 


ences between those who did and 
those who did not answer the 
questionnaire; thus the results 
received solely by mail were not 
dependable. The account of that 
case answers such questions as 
“Who answers your mail ques- 
tionnaire?”’, “Who does not an- 
swer your mail questionnaire?” 
and “How accurate is the infor- 
mation given by those who do 
answer your mail questionnaire?” 

As to the relative merits of us- 
ing an unskilled interviewer and 
a highly skilled interviewer, it 
might be said that if all you need 
are answers then it is all right to 
use an unskilled interviewer. But 
answers do not always coincide 
with the facts and if you want the 
facts, you must use a_ highly 
skilled interviewer. If a personal 
case will be permitted: On one of 
my surveys I asked a housewife 
if she had bought a given product 
lately, to which she answered, 
“Oh, yes. I have a box in the 
kitchen now —I bought it yes- 
terday.” In order to be sure that 
she had really bought, I wanted 
to see the box. So I began talk- 
ing about the condition in which 
the package reached her. I told 
her that the goods leave the fac- 
tory in good condition but that I 
am always interested in knowing 
how they reach the consumer. 
She went back to the kitchen to 
get the box and came back smil- 
ing with another brand of the 
goods in her hand. “Oh, say, this 
is X brand that I bought yester- 
day. You know there are so many 
different kinds on the market 
eS ” The woman’s answer 
to the “Did you buy” question 
was “Yes.” The fact was that 
she did not buy. That is the dif- 
ference between getting answers 
and getting facts. The unskilled 
interviewer would probably have 
tipped his hat and gone away 
with her first “Yes” on his paper. 


Always Some Elimination 


Bear in mind, therefore, the 
preference for highly skilled in- 
terviewers. Try actually to meet 
and, if possible, to observe in the 
field the interviewers who gather 
your information. You may then 
see if they are the type of men 
capable of getting facts or if they 
simply ring the doorbell or walk 


into a store and get a lot of 
answers. 

Another step involved in most 
surveys, in connection with which 
interesting methods have been 
developed, is the selection of nor- 
mal cities and towns for the pur- 
pose of study. Whoever would 
do your market research work 
should be thoroughly familiar 
with such procedures in location 
selection as the examination of 
native conditions in each prospec- 
tive location, to assure that each 
one chosen is sufficiently similar 
to another so that data secured 
from both locations might safely 
be combined, or the examination 
of markets where abnormally 
good or bad returns have been 
experienced (for markets like 
men often reveal their secrets in 
their abnormalities). 

After a given location has been 
chosen for study, the problem of 
approaching that location and of 
selecting subjects for interview 
immediately follows. Such prob- 
lems are usually met by conduct- 
ing a general preliminary inquiry 
about the location, followed by a 
detailed map study with the ob- 
ject of picking out those parts of 
the town that are normal and 
comparable with parts chosen in 
other studied locations. One has 
gone a long way toward finding 
the right type of subject for in- 
terviews when he has _ located 
himself in the right neighbor- 
hood, but even though a neigh- 
borhood seems ideal for purposes 
of study, yet the interviewer will 
usually find there subjects who 
must be excluded because of their 
incompetence to testify. 


Using Care in Questioning 


Next come problems incident 
to the conduct of the interview 
itself and in this connection a 
wealth of method has been devel- 
oped. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant part of the technique of con- 
ducting an interview is the mode 
of asking questions. It is not 
new to those engaged in gather- 
ing market information that al- 
most any kind of answer can be 
secured depending upon _ the 
method of questioning that is em- 
ployed. Questions are a little 
dangerous at best and when they 
must be used one should arrange 
cross questions in the proper or- 
der and carefully conceal them if 
he hopes to get facts and not 
merely answers. 

Obviously it is much better to 
secure information by engaging 
in conversation than by asking 
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direct questions. The housewife, _ 

for instance, will listen to direct 

questions with patient and cour- New England’s Second Largest Market 
teous inattention saying “Yes” or 

“No,” without really knowing _ - 


‘what the interviewer is talking 
about. And the dealer will often 
openly balk at direct questions. 

If the interviewer does not ap- 
pear too formal and too much 
like a newspaper reporter, he can 
in most cases “conversationalize” 
the subject, that is, make state- 
ments naturally related to the 
question and so start the subject 
on a voluntary stream of informa- 
tion that may reveal everything 
desired. This method largely 
sidesteps the danger of asking 
leading questions. 


“Crashing the Gate” 


On _ house-to-house surveys 
during the colder winter months, 
the interviewer must get inside 
the house or he cannot hope to 
learn what the housewife really 
thinks about anything. One ex- 
cellent earmark of an unskilled 
interviewer is that he will com- 
plain about not being able to get 
satisfactory interviews in the win- 
ter time. He can’t get in the 
house. But there are plenty of 
men who can get in the house if, 
among other things, they are not 
big men, if they are harmless 
enough looking, and if they are 
well trained in the right attitude 
and procedure. In fact, if an in- 
terviewer is not able to secure 
enough confidence quickly to “get 
himself in” in the winter time, he 
probably is not able to secure 
that degree of confidence neces- 
sary to fact gathering in summer 
work, even though no measure of 
its existence is at hand to com- 
pare with “getting in.” The in- 
terviewer’s ability to get into the 
house is one good measure of the 
degree of confidence he is able 
quickly to secure. 

It is not difficult to get a real 
market research man to talk at 
length on these and other aspects 
of the technique of conducting an 
interview. 

Finally, when you select a man 
to make your market studies, you 
will particularly insist on his be- 
ing able to answer these two 
questions: 

1. Can I depend on the data 
you give me to be a reliable pic- 
ture of the market studied? 

2. Within what per cent of ac- 
curacy is the answer which you 
have given me? How do you 
prove it? 
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As a matter of fact, if you want 
to find out quickly whether or not 
a market research man_under- 
stands his business, just ask him 
these two questions and see what 
happens. You may be sure that 
any scientific worker in this field 
knows whether or not the data he 
has gathered is truly representa- 
tive and he also knows exactly 
how many interviews it is neces- 
sary for him to get in order to 
secure an answer within a given 
per cent of accuracy. 

These questions concerning the 
adequacy and accuracy of a sam- 
ple are statistical problems in- 
volving higher mathematics. This 
statement is made because in the 
United States many have the mis- 
taken notion that statistics is a 
branch of economics, but as a 
matter of fact it is a branch of 
mathematics and the market re- 
search man who hopes to adapt 
statistical methods to the inter- 
pretation of your market data, 
must be able to follow mathe- 
matical theory. 

It is, of course, impossible in an 
article of reasonable length to 
treat in detail methods of gather- 
ing information and the writer 


has made no attempt to do so. 
The object here has been merely 
to prepare a snapshot of the en- 
tire procedure and to cover, per- 
haps inadequately but sugges- 
tively, some of the subjects re- 
lated to methods which any man 
who deserves favorable consid- 
eration as a market research ex- 
pert should be able to discuss in 
detail. 

Then, depending on how he or- 
ganizes his procedure in these 
various steps and how well his 
methods satisfy you, you may de- 
cide whether or not he can help 
you in the study of your market 
problems. 

The lists of points related to 
the qualifications and attitudes of 
the man and to his methods will 
at least give some idea of what 
you may reasonably expect a 
market research expert to know 
and will provide related subjects 
to talk over as you attempt to 
size up his ability. These lists 
should also help you to judge the 
market research reports that pass 
across your desk and to make the 
big separation between what is 
obviously trash and what is 
worthy of your further attention. 


Coca-Cola Eliminates Waste 
in Display Advertising 


(Continued from page 202) 


service man or by a Coca-Cola 
bottler’s salesman. While this 
method of handling displays has 
been a policy of the company for 
years, in the case of the circus set 
it is even more important, for 
there are complications in the 
matter of assembling it in show 
windows which require special 
attention. 

Though some Coca-Cola adver- 
tising pieces are used constantly, 
some are subject to change. The 
seasonable Coca-Cola display plan 
for fountains includes a window 
display, a festoon for dealers’ back- 
bars, and an inside cutout. Ordi- 
narily, three different sets of these 
displays are distributed every 
year. For the first four months of 
1928, then, the circus will serve 
as the window display, attended 
by a “pansy festoon” for the posi- 
tion above the mirrors at the back 
of the fountain and a life-size cut- 
out called “the dispenser boy,” 
which will occupy the first inside 
position. 


*» 
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The pansy festoon is the foun- 
tain piece that takes the place of 
the familiar autumn leaf display 
current the latter part of last year. 
It is composed of five pieces, 
joined together by gaily colored 
ribbons. The two end pieces are 
merely duplications of the Coca- 
Cola sign, while the three inside 
pieces show the heads of lovely 
girls—sipping Coca-Cola, of course 
—surrounded by pansies. The 
center piece likewise bears the 
trade mark. The ribbons give a 
high degree of flexibility to the 
display, making it adaptable to 
any size fountain. 

A bull’s-eye arch of green, the 
same design which will distin- 
guish Coca-Cola magazine adver- 
tising for 1928, serves as a back- 
ground for the “dispenser boy” 
cutout to be used inside stores 
where the fountain product is sold. 
Such a background not only makes 
the figure stand out prominently, 
but ties in shrewdly with the mag- 
azine copy. Too, it is the first piece 


of 1928 dealer help advertising to 
feature the new Coca-Cola slogan, 
“8 million a day.” Those three 
displays, then, all put up by Coca- 
Cola men or else not supplied to 
retailers at all, take care of the 
fountain requirements for the first 
third of the year, when they will 
be replaced with something dif- 
ferent. 


“Five-Star Dealers” 


Coca-Cola bottlers are given a 
wide choice from which to select 
the material they will order for 
use where bottled Coca-Cola is 
served. In the bottlers’ current 
price list, issued by the Coca-Cola 
Company for January, 1928, nine- 
teen different pieces of lithography 
are offered, four fibre-transparen- 
cies, nineteen metal signs, and 
fourteen miscellaneous novelties. 
In the catalog, each piece is illus- 
trated, with the quantity price 
accompanying it for bottlers’ con- 
venience in ordering. 

Nearly every conceivable type 
of bottler dealer help has been 
prepared by the company and 
kept in stock. Lithographed pieces 
range from the large circus set, 
costing bottlers 58 cents each, to 
oval hangers at $27.10 a thousand. 
Other pieces include several kinds 
of one and two-bottle displays, six 
different hangers printed on cal- 
endar stock and tinned at the top 
and bottom, four kinds of bottle 
tops, and bathing girl cutouts, ice 
box cutouts, and bottle stackers 
galore. The transparencies and 
metal signs are familiar to anyone 
who has ever looked about him in 
refreshment stands, grocery stores, 
delicatessens, and similar estab- 
lishments. 

All these helps have been de- 
signed for the purpose of making 
those who sell bottled Coca-Cola 
at retail “five-star dealers.” The 
five stars suggested for bottle 
dealers, as explained by the Coca- 
Cola Company, embody these five 
qualifications: (1) He keeps the 
ice-box near the door, or in some 
prominent place in the store, and 
Coca-Cola is iced all the year 
round; (2) he keeps Coca-Cola 
advertising displayed both inside 
and outside his store, at least one 
piece inside and one outside; (3) 
he operates an attractive and ap- 
petizing soft drink stand; (4) he 
serves Coca-Cola right, ice cold 
and the bottle wiped clean and 
dry, and (5) he suggests Coca- 
Cola to his customers. A similar 
code has been formulated for the 
fountain trade. 
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Alexander Appointed 


by New York Journal 
EK M. ALEXANDER, who has 


ebeen vice president in charge 
of advertising of the New York 
American for almost three year§, 
has been made vice president of 
the New York Evening Journal, 
Inc., and will assume full charge 
of the advertising department of 
that publication on February 6. 

In 1910 Mr. Alexander entered 
the publication field as representa- 
tive of the Cosmopolitan magazine, 
later becoming advertising man- 
ager of Harper’s Bazar, and has 
served several years in the Hearst 
magazine organization. 

In 1917 he became associated 
with the New York Tribune, re- 
signing the advertising manager- 
ship in 1919 to become advertis- 
ing director of the Evening Sun. 
Shortly thereafter Mr. Munsey 
purchased the New York Herald 
and Mr. Alexander became adver- 
tising director of both papers, 
serving in that capacity until he 
resigned in 1922 to return to the 
Hearst organization as advertis- 
ing director of the New York 
Evening Journal. He was later 
publisher of the daily Mirror, and 
left that to accept the vice presi- 
dency of the New York American. 
He is a member of the executive 
council of the Hearst Corpora- 
tions. 


Editors to Meet 
at Boston 


H. BRAGDON, president of 
e The Associated Business Pa- 
pers, Inc., announces that the 
meeting of editors under the aus- 
pices of the National Editorial 
Conference at Boston, February 
9 and 10, will include one full 
day’s session to be held at the 
headquarters of the Engineering- 
Economics Foundation with the 
view of developing the editorial 
phase of Dr. Hollis Godfrey’s case 
study of the business papers’ part 
in the growth of wealth. The 
second session is to be held at the 
new five million dollar plant of 
the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 


A. J. Norris Hill Company has 
been appointed to represent SALES 
MANAGEMENT on the Pacific Coast 
with offices at 5 Third Street, 
San Francisco; 412 West 6th 
Street, Los Angeles, and 1004 
Second Avenue, Seattle. 


“I won them both in 
our Sales Contests” 


“Six pieces of matched luggage up as 
contest prizes. I got the brief case first 
and the bag last month, and I’ll have 
the fitted case for the wife this time or 
my name isn’t Kelly!’ 


USE OUR PRIZE FOLDERS IN YOUR 
SALES CONTESTS 

Our 17x22 inch Merchandise Prize Fold- 
ers show and describe 60 articles of 
proven worth as Contest Prizes—just 
the right number for the best results. 
The items range in price to you from 
$1.20 to $37.05, but to your salesmen 
they are worth FROM 25 to 40% MORE 
BECAUSE YOU 
BUY AT DEAIL- 
ERS’ PRICES. 


MAY & MALONE, INC., 


with no obligation to us. 


Name of Company. 
Address 


Name of Sales Managev..... 


NO CHARGE 


Now ready for immediate delivery, the 

Folders are Free to you in any reason- 

able quantity, ready for you to imprint 

with your own name and copy as indi- 
cated. Your only task is to decide the 
basis upon which the various articles 
will be awarded, and of course that is 
never the same in any two concerns. 

1. Merchandise Prize Folders will in- 
crease the Real Value of your prizes 
from 25 to 40%, at no added cost 
to you. 

2. Merchandise Prize Folders will elimi- 
nate the bother, expense and time 
required in preparing a special prize 
bulletin yourself. 

3. Merchandise Prize Folders will fit 
your business as if 
they had been es- 
pecially designed for 
it alone. Our name 
does not appear on 
them. Adaptability 
is one of their chief 
virtues. 


Over 92,000 of these 
Folders have been 
used in connection 
with 73 Sales Con- 
tests during three 
months time. 


The brief case 
shown is No. 25 
and the Traveling 
Bag No. 18 on our 
Merchandise Prize 
Folder. 


MAY & MALONE, inNc. 


Wholesale Dealers 
37 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE :: CHICAGO 


Use the coupon to get sample of the folder 
and complete information as to its use. 


wr rw wn wn oo a oo ee eee 


37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send a sample of your ‘Merchandise Prize Folder” 


Note: A copy of the 1928 “Red Book” will : 
be sent also for use in your department. 


Pound A year ago the editor of this 
Foolish Credit ™#8azine acquired a financial 
Polishes interest in a women’s and chil- 


dren’s furnishing store doing a 
business of about $60,000 a year. He thought it 
might afford him an opportunity to better observe 
the methods of manufacturers and jobbers in this 
field, with the possibility of a little profit to boot. 
It has been an interesting experiment. One of the 
greatest surprises has been the laxness of some of 
the largest manufacturers and wholesale houses in 
coordinating the work of the sales and credit depart- 
ments. For example, we buy from several large 
Chicago wholesale houses. Only one of these, 
Marshall Field & Company, sent a credit man out 
to look the store over. The rest sent form letters 
and statements to be filled out, entirely overlooking 
one of the biggest items of credit. They didn’t seem 
to care whether we did business with them or not, 
so naturally we do as little as possible. In fact we 
have just made arrangements to purchase what we 
have been buying from one of these jobbers through 
another source so that he will be off the books 
entirely. A big New York toy importer turned the 
account over to a firm of lawyers as soon as it was 
past due, although their competitors did not expect 
payment until after the holiday season. Conceding 
- that collections are difficult in the retail field, there 
is no excuse for these penny wise pound foolish 
credit policies. Wholesalers on every hand are 
complaining about dealers buying direct — yet they 
sit tight with a fourth ace and do not play it. The 
great wholesale houses of a decade ago were built 
up by a sound, constructive credit policy. The pres- 
ent-day policy of these wholesalers is to keep down 
the accounts receivable regardless of what happens 
to sales. We do not argue the wisdom of close col- 
lections. We simply suggest that if the wholesale 
houses are going to do business that way, they are 
spending money needlessly in employing salesmen. 


Advertising Agencies In connection with the 
Who Don’t Advertise 2"2ual reference number 

of SALES MANAGEMENT, 
which will be issued on March 31, we have been 
endeavoring to build up a chart showing how a 
composite advertising agency divides its own adver- 
tising appropriation. Letters and questionnaires 
were sent to leading agencies, but up to this time 
we have found only a few who have such a thing as 
an advertising appropriation, and less than a dozen 
who follow any systematic plan of advertising. Of 
course, there may be others, but certainly our 
inquiry shows an amazing tendency among agencies 
to treat lightly a matter which should be a major 
consideration. Some agents frankly say they do not 
advertise because they have not been able to “hit” 
upon a plan for advertising their services. Others 
say they consider their work professional and 
advertising might create an impression they were 
seeking business. And there are even those who 
say they have tried advertising but found it unprof- 
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itable. On the other hand there are many important 
and successful agencies who have an established 
and consistent advertising program and who fol- 
low it through. But it seems strange indeed that 
among a group of five hundred advertising agencies 
so many of them do practically no consistent adver- 
tising. How these agencies can counsel and advise 
clients in advertising matters, when their own ad- 
vertising problem is unsolved, is indeed strange. 
But perhaps it is just another case of the shoe- 
maker’s children. 


Questionable One of the leather belting manu- 
Questionnaires facturers has very kindly sent us 
a summary of returns which he 
has received from a questionnaire to dealers. The 
object of the inquiry was to determine the relative 
weight which dealers of that company placed on 
different methods of selling. It asked such ques- 
tions as “Does the advertising we send you make 
you disposed to give our salesmen your orders?”; 
“Would the salesmen’s calls bring us your business 
without advertising?” ; “Which kind of advertising 
do you notice most?’; “What influences you the 
most in placing orders?’, etc. Theoretically infor- 
mation thus obtained should be of value. Prac- 
tically it is worse than useless, because it is an 
established fact that such questionnaires are filled 
out according to the prejudices and sentiments of 
single individuals with little or no consideration for 
the facts. We remember, for example, a very elab- 
orate personal investigation conducted some years 
back to determine the “true” reader influence of 
leading advertising media. On its face the investi- 
gation looked most important, but when the results 
were checked with the circulation records of the 
publishers it was found that in some districts where 
preference was shown for magazines of high literary 
standards, their circulation in these districts was nil. 
On the other hand magazines of a racy or sex appeal 
type, which had a large known circulation, were 
never mentioned. Anyone who understands human 
nature can appreciate why such would be the case, 
and anyone who understands dealer psychology can 
appreciate why he would greatly magnify the im- 
portance of sales methods, which he personally 
favored, regardless of what actually caused him to 
buy. Indeed, it is doubtful if the average dealer 
knows why he gives a salesman an order. He 
would probably tell you that the personality of the 
salesman had nothing to do with what he honestly 
feels is a matter of judgment, but every man who 
has sold goods knows that the personality of the 
salesman has a great deal to do with what a dealer 
buys. Similarly, in asking a dealer whether he is 
influenced more by trade paper advertising or direct 
mail advertising, he would naturally overlook the 
prestige value of advertising in a reputable business 
paper or discount it heavily... Yet who will say that 
such prestige is without value? That is why ques- 
tionnaires, especially to dealers, should be mixed 
with a great deal of discretion before taking. 
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The 
BOSTON MARKET 
th in Size -- 4 in Wealth 


EASURED by population 
alone Boston ranks ninth 
among great cities. But measured by 
total wealth—Boston is fourth in 
sales importance—outstripped only 
by the much more populous cities of 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 
In Boston’s Key Market live 388,000 
families worth $9,000 each—a tre- 
mendous concentration of people and 
wealth. 
From this Key Market—within a 
twelve-mile radius of Boston’s City 
Hall—the Boston department stores 
draw three-quarters of their total busi- 
ness. In it retail outlets of every 
description are most numerous and 
most prosperous. 


oa 


Here the Globe dominates 


In this key area the Globe concentrates 
its circulation. Here the Sunday Globe 
has a larger circulation than any other 
Boston paper. The circulation of the 
daily Globe exceeds the Sunday. 


Successful advertisers recognize this 
leadership by placing more lineage in 
the Globe than in any other paper. 

The Globe stands out as a leader be- 
cause it covers Boston’s buying group 
—every day in the week. The reason 
for this day in and day out hold upon 
its readers is that the Globe appeals to 
all classes of Boston people—regard- 
lessofrace, creedor political affiliations. 

Men like the Globe’s impartial editorial 


discussions—the facts in general news, free Our new booklet, “Boston—4th Market,” con- 
from bias. Women find in the Globe a tains valuable sales data about the Boston 
Household Department that guides them in market. We shall be glad to send you a copy 
their daily problems. on request. 


These people form Boston’s buying 
group. To reach them the Globe must be 
the back-bone of every Boston advertising 


The Boston Globe 


The Globe sells Boston’s Buying Group 


Publisher’s Statement Net Paid Circulation for six months ending September 30, 1927—Daily 293,482....Sunday 329,518 


Buyers Who Hold Up Orders Waiting for 
Improved Business 


for 1928, and if the rest of 
us do not withhold our support 
too much, we are bound to have 
a big year.” 

A similar viewpoint is held by 
W. C. Brown, of the New Eng- 
land Multi-Service, who makes 
the statement that “there will be 
a large volume of business done 
in 1928 — perhaps not as great as 
1926, but better than 1927. With 
a prediction of the sale of five 
million automobiles, industry, 
with all its allied lines, should 
have bigger payrolls which will 
naturally make for better busi- 
ness in many other lines. Most 
other factors are favorable, too. 

“But this business is not going 
to be evenly divided. The profit- 
able portion is going to those 
who go after it, and are in a posi- 
tion to handle it. I look to see 
1928 as a_ great weeding-out 
year.” 


. A Prospect’s Part in the Play 


One of the biggest contributing 
factors in bringing about a busi- 
ness depression is a general lack 
of confidence and, as John C. Bu- 
cuss, assistant sales manager of 
the Acme Steel Company, points 
out, “general business conditions 
can be only as good as our indi- 
vidual contributions in making it 
so. When a prospect holds up 
orders pending a business im- 
provement, he directly or indi- 
rectly retards the movement he is 
awaiting. Also he influences pub- 
lic business opinion, which will 
eventually react against the sales 
of his own organization. 

“Whenever there is a backlog 
of purchases of any commodity, 
the selling price usually goes be- 
low the cost of production,” Mr. 
Bucuss goes on to say, “and as a 
result, when renewed buying 
takes place, it becomes panicky, 
with prices rising far beyond 
what once was considered fair.” 

Ted Fleming, sales manager of 
the Isler-Tompsett Lithograph- 
ing Company, asks, “Are we cer- 
tain, or is any buyer certain, that 
business is poor? In spite of the 
seemingly tight conditions of 
1927, many concerns enjoyed a 
nice increase in business, perhaps 
working a little harder to get it, 


(Continued from page 205) 


and while some concerns in our 
line of business have complained 
of these conditions, our firm 
showed an increase of 8 per cent 
in sales last year. 

“While economic conditions in- 
fluence business to some extent, 
it is usually what a firm makes it. 
If an organization, from the buy- 
er up, is conservative and lacks 
confidence, it cannot expect any- 
thing but poor business. We an- 
swer prospects who say they are 
going to wait until business im- 
proves before placing their orders, 
something after this fashion: 


An Optimistic Outlook 


““According to all statistics, 
business for 1928 is going to be 
better than 1927. The new activ- 
ity in the automobile industry is 
bound to improve things — every - 
thing points to a big 1928. But 
if all the buyers of your product 
were to do what you are doing, 
would your business ever im- 
prove? But if they do have con- 
fidence in your product and place 
orders with you, your business 
will be good. 

““Consequently the policy of 


holding off in view of excellent: 


business indications tends to re- 
tard business rather than im- 
prove it.’” 

“The buyer who refrains from 
making purchases merely because 
he thinks it advisable to wait for 
generally improved business con- 
ditions is a star member of the 
class doing the most to make 
those conditions poor,” states W. 
G. Martin, Jr., of the Northwest- 
ern Miller. “A lack of confidence 
in business, sufficient to result in 
materially curtailed buying, will 
inevitably prolong the period 
which the buyer dislikes and 
fears. 

“Our commercial and industrial 
systems are so closely interlocked 
that a spirit of hesitancy in one 
is quickly reflected in the other. 
It would appear that placing at 
least a share of the responsibility 
for the conditions he fears upon 
the buyer is one of a salesman’s 
best weapons in overcoming this 
particular phase of sales resis- 
tance. 

“Then again, the excuse that 
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buying will be postponed until 
business is better is often a con- 
venient shield behind which many 
buyers hide for want of a better 
refuge. It frequently means that 
the salesman has not yet thor- 
oughly won over the buyer to his 
line. Once he has been thorough- 
ly sold on the salesman’s product, 
business conditions usually take 
care of themselves.” 

The Appleton Electric Com- 
pany is holding up no orders wait- 
ing for business to improve, ac- 
cording to C. A. Bloom, manager 
of advertising, because “it is up 
to us to do what we can to im- 
prove business, and we do a cer- 
tain measure of this by making 
prompt purchases of material 
which is required.” It is a firm 
characterized by W. A. Pitschke, 
vice president of the Western 
Advertising Agency, as “one of 
the few outstanding concerns 
who disregard the general trend 
and expend even more than the 
usual amount of time, energy and 
money to obtain business. Such 
concerns are the ones,” he says, 
“which pass their competitors — 
generally during the latter part of 
‘hard times’ or depression 
periods.” 


“Over-Education” of Dealers 


“Our argument has always 
been,” reports C. F. Brantner, 
sales promotion manager of 
Brown and Bigelow, “that peo- 
ple are going to buy sugar and 
shoes, salt, automobiles and cloth- 
ing whether there is going to be 
a democratic or republican presi- 
dent, whether or not there is go- 
ing to be a flood, regardless of 
weather conditions, crop condi- 
tions or what-not. There is a cer- 
tain amount of money going to 
be spent in every community, and 
our arguments to our prospect 
have been that as long as this is 
the case, the progressive fellow 
is going to get it. We always 
argue that the man who really 
wants the business and goes after 
it earnestly and sincerely, is go- 
ing to get at least his share of it.” 

The pessimism and hold-up at- 
titude of merchants about Omaha 
has been removed to a consider- 
able extent because of improved 
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agricultural conditions, remarks 
G. C. Cunningham, president and 
manager of the Pioneer Glass 
and Paint Company, who con- 
tinued: “During the past year, J 
the merchants as a whole have even ears 
purchased more freely and with 

less sales effort than for the past 
few years. A great many mer- ¢ 

chants have been over-educated 

on turnover, however, to the ex- l UYeS 
tent that stocks are too small to 

give their customers 100 per cent 


service. This condition naturally 
results in an increased number of 


orders in small quantities, which Advertising Linage In 

SAS SR COE DE The Christian Science Monitor 
Manufacturers and distributors 

who sell to the retail trade have showed an increase of 552,756 

the profits argument to answer . ’ 

the chats a buying because lines in 1927 over 1926. 

of poor conditions. As M. G. 

Williams, vice president of the 

Matthews Electric and Supply Figures for seven years are as follows: 

company, sees the situation: “The 

buyer who does not place his YEARS LINES 


orders early and take advantage 

of national and local advertising | 9) | 1 509 097 

will let his share of each spend- ’ ? 

able dollar in his trading area 

flow into another cash register. | 9?? 2 029 246 
“Every line of business is high- 4 ; ' 

ly organized at the present time, 

including manufacturing, adver- | 9723 3,488,353 

tising and sales promotion, and 

wholesale as well as retail outlets 24 | 63 | 59 

must be kept open if any line of | 9 4, 9 

business is to compete with all 

other lines in the grand march for | 9? 5 5 F 74 79 | 

a large share of each spendable 4 * 

dollar. Salesmen who let buyers 

put them off without calling at- 9 6 600 7 

tention to these facts will lose an | 2 6, w 2 


opportunity to make more money 
for themselves and their employ- | 9?7 7 | 6 983 
ers in 1928.” 9 ) 


A Few Sales Arguments 
H. A. Torson, president of the 


Herold-Bertsch Shoe Company, THE ANSWER? 


takes the same stand as Mr. Wil- «“ ‘ A ‘ ”? 
liams. “If a man wants to wait fl d d 

for better business before placing Satis € VETUSETS 
his order, we tell him he can make 


it better, without waiting, by 
placing his order now. 


“Merchants are primarily inter- 
ested in profit, and we believe THE 


that job i h ‘ 

tomers that the ante iee CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
ufacture is th that will sell 

if properly Senlaved mo biti MONITOR 

re) fad 


Anoth —— ft 107 Falmouth Street 
notner ang e Oo ie pro Ss | 
argument is explained by F. F. Boston, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


Rowell, sales manager of: the In- 


dependent Silo Company, which “ : : : »”» 
sells directly to the farmer with- | A Quality Medium for aie deineaam 
out offering anything for resale. 


Since the silo is a medium of CECE EEE te 
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RVSEVELT 


St. Louis 


Newest Hotel 
and the finest 


St. Louis’ newest hotel. It is far enough 
out of the down-town district to give a 
complete evening change and relaxation 
— yet only minutes away from anywhere. 
Here will be found every comfort and 
every service feature that the most exact- 
ing traveler could expect — yet at prices 
that will get a happy O. K. from the sales 
manager. 


300 Rooms 300 Baths 
Room Rates 
Room for One Person— 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.50 
(100 Rooms at $2.50) 
Room for Two Persons— 


$4.50, $5.00, $5.50, $6.00 
(Suites $10 to $25) 


Meals 

In the Coffee Shop— 

Club en Sapki ee scannta eee 
OO” eee - 40c 

Lunch{ eheg Sviidice SRmcin cec ee 
J Re See eer ere 85c 

In the Dining Room— 
SRO: x) cacccceclccssccopeeeee 
eS Se eee $1.50 


Also A La Carte Service in both Coffee Shop 
and Dining Room 


ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar at Euclid 
St. Louis 


Encourage your office staff Many times letters are 
to write BETTER LETTERS fature of on officer ofa 
company about which the 


official knows very little. These letters are carelessly written, invoke 
ill will, and may result in the loss of a valuable customer. 


To demonstrate the mistakes many letter writers make and to show 
better ways of saying the same thing, the Dartnell “Better Letter Pro- 
gram” has been prepared. It consists of thirty bulletins and contains 
many charts, model paragraphs and letters, together with a detailed 
program for putting the plan into effect in your office. The complete 
plan, with bulletins, letters and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will 
be sent to any rated company for examination. It may be returned 
for full credit within two weeks if you are not convinced that it offers 
a practical, inexpensive means of improving your correspondence. 


The DARTNELL 
CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS - 


profit to its owner, this company 
urges its purchase even stronger 
during slack periods than when 
business is booming. *“To stimu- 
late sales further, he declares, “we 
sell silos today on terms which 
enable it to pay for itself out of 
the increase in profits which it 
produces inside of two years.” 
Even if farming conditions are 
not good, then, farmers are urged 
to buy silos at once on the expec- 
tation of bettering their own con- 
ditions. 

The C. B. Dolge Company, an 
organization of sanitation special- 
ists, states that “in our business 
we have to show where the goods 
are needed, by demonstration and 
by surveys, and that health and 
comfort cannot long survive un- 
sanitary conditions, regardless of 
general business conditions.” The 
St. Louis County Water Com- 
pany has a similar answer, accord- 
ing to C. E, Jutz, treasurer, who 
says: “My method of handling 
the buyer who wanted to post- 
pone his order would be to use 
the argument of present-day ship- 
ping prices and to inform him 
that shipping instructions or de- 
liveries can be made at any time 
to suit his convenience. This is 
a case where the old adage of ‘a 
bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush’ plays a very important 
part.” 

These statements are typical of 
dozens offered by sales executives 
in prominent companies to show 
why the business conditions ar- 
gument, as used by the average 
buyer, does more to retard the 
general recovery of sales than it 
does to promote it. In the next 
issue will be taken up a discus- 
sion of some methods of training 
salesmen to meet this objection 
and a summary of the sales tac- 
tics which are being used success- 
fully by aggressive salesmen to 
take the orders regardless of busi- 
ness conditions. 


Burton of Carryola 
Company Dies 
LIFFORD K. BURTON, 
general sales manager of the 
Carryola Company of America, 
Milwaukee, died January 13. Mr. 
Burton was formerly an advertis- 
ing man, having been with the 
firm of Klau, Van _ Pietersom, 
Dunlap & Younggreen for seven 
years as account executive, until 
leaving to join the Carryola com- 
pany. He was a member of the 
Milwaukee Advertising Club. 
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Stepping Up the Sale 


(Continued from page 192) 


where dealers have been accus- 
tomed to selling the cheaper va- 
rieties of wood almost to the 
exclusion of all others. 

We have a rather extensive 
exhibit of the woods we are dem- 
onstrating on the platform — 
doors, panelings, samples of the 
wood in various stages of manu- 
facture, and so on. Not very 
much is said about our own prod- 
uct. Our object is to teach these 
dealers more about wood, to ex- 
plain the reasons for using the 
higher qualities, and to emphasize 
the importance of selling woods 
which have been properly dried 
and handled. 

Our object is, of course, to get 
them interested in the better va- 
rieties of wood — to get them to 
step up their unit of sale by sell- 
ing clear, perfectly finished and 
properly dried materials in place 
of makeshift stock. 


Learning to Trade Up 


We want the dealer to learn to 
trade up, to get started selling 
quality products more consistent- 
ly instead of being satisfied to 
move only large quantities of the 
lower grade woods. There’s not 
only more profit in the business 
for both ourselves and the dealer, 
but the consumer gets a job that 
will “stay put’ instead of mate- 
rial that warps. It makes for good 
business all the way around. We 
want to teach dealers how to de- 
velop and sell non-competitive 
business and leave the price-cut- 
ters to scramble among them- 
selves for the other business. If 
we can do this, we know our sales 
volume will take care of itself. 

There’s one place in the meet- 
ing where we do mention our 
product freely. That’s in the mat- 
ter of inviting complaints. In 
fact, we deliberately try to have 
complaints of any kind brought 
up in the meeting. If we have 
heard of some dealer who ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with our 
product for one reason or another, 
and he doesn’t volunteer to state 
his dissatisfaction when we ask 
for complaints, we call on him per- 
sonally. Then he has to commit 
himself one way or another. 

When someone does get up in 
one of these meetings and regis- 
ter a complaint, he is generally 
answered by some other dealer in 


the audience. If some dealer com- 
plains that the price is too high, 
and one of his competitors says, 
“T sold $5,000 worth last year,” it 
makes the other fellow think. He 
dislikes to admit that his sales- 
manship isn’t as good as his com- 
petitor’s. 

Although we are really only 
getting started in the holding of 
these meetings in a systematic 
way, we know they are repaying 
our efforts many times. They are 
paying not only in good will, but, 
as it happens, in actual signed or- 
ders. At a recent mahogany meet- 
ing, for example, we sold two 
carloads of mahogany trim: that’s 
$17,000 worth of finished lumber! 

In fact, our success with the 
dealer meetings has encouraged 
us to go a step further and urge 
our retailers to hold similar meet- 
ings among the contractors in the 
town in which they sell. One of 
our own men attends these meet- 
ings and helps to plan them. 
Often men who sell other lines of 
lumber are invited to speak. 


Extending the Plan 


For example, we have issued 
invitations to contractors in a city 
in Maine to attend a meeting to 
be held this month (February). 
Three of our dealers in the city 
are getting together to hold this 
meeting, and our invitation says: 
“At the courtesy of Brown and 
Blank and Blink, we are inviting 
you to attend a meeting, etc.” One 
of our men will address the meet- 
ing; a sales film will be exhibited 
which shows processes of lumber 
manufacture from the standing 
timber to the finished product, 
and soon. These contractors will 
come to this meeting; they will 
have a complimentary dinner and 
they will not be sold anything. 
The three dealers who are hold- 
ing the meeting are competitors. 


In one city in the East, 75 con- | 


tractors attended one of these 
meetings, and 57 of these men 
purchased TrimPak within 10 
days after the meeting. While it 
is only fair to state that this is an 
extremely unusual case, still it did 
happen, and as the rooster re- 
marked to his hen about the os- 
trich egg, it shows what can be 
done. 

To return to our advertising: 
since March, 1926, as I said 
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ERVING a group 

of clients whose 
businesses are 
well diversified as 
to kind and size. 
Organized to give 
each account the 
personal attention 

of principals. 


BENSON, GAMBLE, 
JOHNSON & READ 


General Advertising Agency 
222 WEST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 


MEMBER 


American Association of Advertising 
Agencies . . . Audit Bureau of 
Circulations . . . National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau.. International 
Advertising Association 


BISMARCK 


‘ 


... the deep, restful beds, the 
spacious rooms, the “good 
food” for which this hotel is 
famed, all remind you of home. 
852 of all rooms $2.50 to $5 


CentrallyLocated Make Reservations 
RANDOLPH at LA SALLE 


BISMARCK 


OVTVE 
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Delegates, the executive buyers 
for the Y. W. C. A. organization 
are preparing for the National 


Convention 


at Sacramento, California, April 
14-20, where they will select mar- 
kets for this year’s appropriated 
budget of 


$23,580,000 


If you have anything of interest 
to executives buying for 

821 Y. W. C. A. buildings 

301 hotels with 360,131 guests 

304 cafeterias serving 29,326,891 meals 
289 summer camps 
We will put you in personal touch 
with these executives. 


Place your product before two sets 
of buyers: 
1. 4,000 buyers for 1,154,946 


women at the buying time of 
the year. 


2. Reach Individually 

600,000 adult members. 

500,000 Girl Reserves. 

52,000 committee women. 
Write for rate card and terms 
on “Y” service, which includes 
convention displays, distribution 

of circulars, etc. 


Advertising Manager 


WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Look to Mississippi 
Coast Sports 


The Daily 
Herald car- 


ries the livest 


Sports Page in 
the State of Mis- 
sissippi. Local sports 


are fully covered as 
well as national 
sports and the small- 
est school sports are 
not overlooked. 


The sport fans 
are imterested 
in the Herald 


THE % DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building Herald Building 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 


before, we have been using trade 
and business papers, with some 
extremely interesting results. Be- 
fore this advertising had been 
running more than a few months, 
we were hearing ourselves spoken 
of in all quarters as “national 
advertisers.” One advertisement, 
which appeared in August, 1927, 
was still pulling inquiries in De- 
cember, and the total number of 
inquiries ran more than two hun- 
dred, cutting the inquiry cost for 
this paper below two dollars. 


Trade Paper Advertising 


A month or so ago one of the 
trade catalogs in which we ad- 
vertise sent out a questionnaire 
asking contractors what products 
they always specify by brand 
name, on orders. Returns showed 
TrimPak already to have reached 
fourth place on the list, in spite of 
the fact that we have been adver- 
tising only a short time. The con- 
cerns in first, second and third 
place are old, long-established 
companies who spent, last year, 
many thousands of dollars more 
than we did in advertising, so 
they are entitled to the leadership 
they won on this report. How- 
ever, this greatly encouraged us 
to know that we were already en- 
joying this much _ preference 
among the men who use our 
product. 

Our 1926 schedule, while it was 
divided between only two busi- 
ness papers, was a steady sched- 
ule. Full pages were alternated 
with one-eighth page space. Again 
some of our friends told us these 
one-eighth page ads would do us 
no good, but we learned to the 
contrary. We know they did be- 
cause So many prospects actually 
clipped them out of the paper and 
mailed them in to us with an 
inquiry ! 

At the beginning of this year, 
we added fifteen more business 
papers to our schedule. Our ap- 
propriation for 1928 will be great- 
ly increased over what we have 
spent previously, and before long 
we may go into the newspapers. 

Instead of having inquiries from 
advertising go to dealers, we have 
them come to us, then we send 
them on to the dealer in the ter- 
ritory from which the inquiry 
originated. The reason for this is 
that we do not want our inquiries 
wasted. While some dealers will 
make a serious effort to follow up 
such nrospects, others, if left to 
their own devices, will not. We 
are jarring these merchants out 


of their apathy by sending, with 
the inquiry, small photostat copies 
of letters from other dealers tell- 
ing us about a sale they had 
closed by following up an inquiry 
we had sent them. This drives 
home to the dealer the fact that 
he may be overlooking a good bet 
if he fails to follow up this man 
who has requested more informa- 
tion about Trim Pak. 

Still another interesting thing 
turned up in a questionnaire we 
sent out asking a list of dealers if 
our advertising helped them to 
sell, and several similar questions. 
Out of 110 questionnaires sent out 
—they were the kind where the 
recipient mails back the original 
letter — 50 of this number took 
the trouble to write in longhand 
at the bottom of the page, some 
special word of commendation for 
our product. These were unso- 
licited testimonials, and they fur- 
ther indicated the extent to which 
our sales work and our advertis- 
ing have won us a brand prefer- 
ence, and the strength of hold a 
quality product can maintain on a 
market after it is once thoroughly 
sold. 


New Policies for Old Problems 


The direct advertising we have 
used in conjunction with personal 
sales work and our business paper 
advertising has brought more 
than satisfactory results. We have 
a four weeks’ campaign that goes 
from dealers to contractors, and 
another four weeks’ campaign to 
home owners. 

A TrimPak dealer in New Jer- 
sey circularized a list of 75 build- 
ers and received orders for Trim- 
Pak for twelve houses. He not 
only made twelve immediate and 
profitable sales, but he opened 
twelve new accounts, each having 
a definite cash value. 

There are, as I have mentioned, 
a number of important points in 
which our sales policies depart 
from the traditional practices in 
the industry. In spite of the fact 
that there seemed to be a general 
belief that lumber couldn’t be sold 
outside a certain shipping radius, 
we sell from coast to coast. In an 
industry where there haven’t been 
guarantees, we sell a_ product 
with a flat guarantee. In a field 
where the large majority of con- 
cerns sell on a competitive basis, 
we have developed a program for 
teaching our dealers how to get 
non-competitive business. 

We brought a packaging idea 
into a business where it had never 
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been used before, because we 


found that it created additional 
selling points for our product. 
The main selling points for Trim- 
Pak, as we market it, are its con- 
venience in handling, storing and 
invoicing for the dealer, the sav- 
ings it effects in cutting down 
waste of material, in conserving 
the carpenter’s time on the job, 
and in reducing delivery costs. 


Price Policies 


Furthermore, the loss ordinar- 
ily sustained by a contractor in 
making allowances for the bad 
places which are found even in 
the best grade of trim, is ab- 
sorbed by us. We _ guarantee 
every piece of wood in our pack- 
age to be perfect. If it isn’t, we 
will replace the package. This 
represents a departure from the 
traditional practice in the lumber 
business of selling lumber on an 
adjustment basis—an arrange- 
ment where the dealer buys a 
carload of a certain grade of lum- 
ber, inspects it, and if it doesn’t 
come up to as high a standard as 
he thinks it should, the manufac- 
turer makes an adjustment to 
equalize the amount of loss the 
dealer thinks he will have to take, 
due to imperfection. 

To my mind, one of the most 
hopeful signs in our experience 
during the past two and one-half 
years is the fact that even though 
we haven't yet taken our story to 
the general public, we have 
proved that homebuilders can be 
induced to specify items of 
branded merchandise to be built 


100% results. 


The Point of Sale 


ls Your Ad There? 


Then you are not getting 


Read how! 


W YOUR COMPANY’S NAME HERE 


F you could only be there when 

the customer makes his deci- 

sion! Instead, you can only hope 
that, hit or miss, he will see your 
ad, or that your salesman will 
chance along. 

Scientific advertising has found 
a valuable new sales adjunct. A 
powerful, new auxiliary to back 
up your other advertising has been 
found that sticks at the point of 
sale. That influences business your 
way when you yourself couldn’t. 

This new way is the Autopoint 
Pencil, tried and proved by hun- 
dreds of America’s leading business 
houses. 


How you use Autopoint 


Your salesman presents an at- 
tractive bakelite Autopoint pencil 
to your prospects or customers. On 
its barrel are stamped the name of 
your firm, your slogan and selling 
message. 

If you have ever tried the Auto- 
point, you will know the delight 
with which the customer receives 
this present. If you haven’t tried 


Better Pencil” 


FREE OFFER 
TO EXECUTIVES 
See coupon below 


it, mail the coupon now and we will 
send YOU a complimentary sample. 

That constant and useful adver- 
tisement stays right in the cus- 
tomer’s pocket. It is a permanent 
reminder of your house. When 
other ads are lightly tossed away, 
Autopoint sticks and does its job. 


Sénd for Sample and Information 


Find out how Autopoint will fit 
into your sales plan. Send the cou- 
pon now for free sample and com- 
plete information. We will send, 
too, a list of hundreds of leading 
business houses whose repeat or- 
ders prove beyond doubt the effi- 
ciency of the Autopoint Method of 
Advertising. Don’t delay. Mail 
coupon now. 


For Executives 


Only 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Without obligation, please send sam- 
ple Autopoint, booklet, sales-building 
proposition, prices, ete. 


into their dwellings. Contrary to 3 Big Features Name... 

the impression that seems to be @ Cannot, “jam” — pro- @ Bakelite barrel, beau- i ; 

c i ke tected by patent. But tiful onyx-like, light- : 

abroad 7 oe quarters, home = simple moving weight material. fg ee a ERE TE eres es ! 
builders are not apathetic as to part. Nothing to go @) Perfect balance — not! 4 44.5 


the fabrics and materials which 
go into their homes. We believe 
that we have a big market to be 
developed in making owners of 
old homes so “trim conscious” 
that they will see the necessity 
for remodelling and refinishing in- 
teriors to keep pace with the im- 
provements made, for example, in 
the style of furniture in the house. 
Naturally this cannot be accom- 
plished in a day, or a week, or a 
year. But it does seem, in our 
case, to be the key to a big future 
market. 


(The TrimPak Corporation recently in- 
troduced a line of built-in furniture, a 
distinctly quality line of products, higher 


wrong. No _ repairs. “topheavy.” 


Competition Bother You? 


You will find a lot of mighty good ideas on how others are 
meeting competition in the Dartnell Survey of Competitive 
Trade Practices—the biggest six dollars worth of semi-con- 
fidential facts on how to overcome the vital problems of com- 
petitive selling ever offered. More than 10,000 copies have 
been sold. More than $25,000 spent to gather the information 
you get for $6.00 — including the loose-leaf binder, indexes, 


and contents. Get it on approval. 


r priced than any other in the field. An 

article in an early issue of SALES MANAGE- THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
MENT will describe their experience in 

| opening markets on this line in competi- 4660 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 

A tion with a number of others of much 

r lower price— The Editors.) 
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Still 


Growing 


Two years old on the first of 
January. We are a lusty babe 
and still growing. Our monthly 
service giving the Individual 
Lineage used by thousands of 
National Advertisers in the 
Newspapers is increasing in 
number of subscribers (which is 
important to us) and coverage 
(which is important to our pub- 
lic). At present we are report- 
ing on 255 Newspapers located 
in 72 of the larger cities 
throughout the country. 


If you are not already a 
subscriber, we suggest 
your writing for a copy of 
our Record on _ ten-day 
approval 


Hanrorp Ap-CHEK 
BUREAU 


10 South Second Avenue, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Monthly Record — Sold on Subscription 
only — price $240 a year 


$4,000 to $12,000 
Income Opportunity 
In Your Home City 


Settled man with some advertising and 
specialty sales experience—will find here an 
opportunity to enter into a lucrative busi- 
ness that brings big returns. 


We will help the right man establish a 
direct by mail advertising service in one of 
several cities of 100,000 population and over; 
the business will be patterned, equipped 
and fashioned after our 11-year-old Chicago 
organization. 


Small investment required. All equipment 
is modern in every respect; this business 
is completely organized. Our method of 
turning out work will amaze you. 


$1,500 starts you in a business today that 
will take care of you later; complete in- 
formation without obligation. If you are 
really ready to build a business for yourself 
write, giving age, experience and refer- 
ences. Desk “O” c/o SALES MANAGEMENT, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


346 New Accounts and 
a Lot of Fun 


(Continued from page 194) 


face of objections, simply because 
they had to exercise ingenuity 
and strategy to get the account 
closed in time to get credit for 
it in the contest. 

“The first prospect I thought 
of,’ one salesman related, “was a 
steamship ticket office. So I called 
on them, and looked about the 
office to see what items in my 
line I thought they might be 
interested in. I happened to no- 
tice that the casters on one of the 
chairs needed replacement. 

“When I saw the buyer I asked 
him whether he was satisfied with 
the goods he had bought from us 
several years before. He said he 
was Satisfied, but he thought we 
were high-priced. ‘Why do you 
think so?’ I countered. 

“Then he told me that after his 
desk had been delivered, someone 
else offered him one for less 
money. After telling him that the 
other desk was probably of lighter 
construction, or that the top may 
have been reinforced to make it 
appear heavier, he admitted that 
this probably was true, for all he 
knew. After overcoming this 
feeling as best I could, I got his 
order for casters. While I wrote 
up the order I noticed a girl hav- 
ing difficulty in opening an old 
wooden file which had no rollers 
on it. 


Digging Out the Orders 


“Why don’t you buy a steel file 
for that purpose,’ I suggested, 
‘and use the old one for a storage 
case?” 

“Well, I think I will —after 
the first of the year,’ he replied. 

“That wouldn’t help me in the 
contest, so I asked him if he knew 
that steel files were then selling 
as low and lower than some 
wooden files, due to the large 
quantity product of steel. He 
wanted to know how much they 
were, and finally he requested me 
to send one on approval. ‘That 
gave me 120 miles, instead of just 
the 50 I would have had on the 
casters. The next day I followed 
up the order, and found the buyer 
well satisfied with the file we had 
delivered. 

“Another prospect I called on 
told me there was to be a state 
convention of silver fox farm 


operators the following week. He 
told me to call again, and said he 
would introduce me to some of 
the owners. 

“The following week I met sev- 
eral of the farm operators who 
were there for the convention, 
and closed three good accounts. 
I do not believe these accounts 
could have been obtained in any 
other way because the fox farms 
are a great distance from Milwau- 
kee, and it is unlikely that anyone 
would ever call on them where 
they are located. One of these 
men bought a typewriter desk 
and is now in the market for con- 
siderably more furniture which I 
know was brought on by this one 
small original order.” 


The “Turkey-Bean” Feast 


A junior salesman who had 
been with the Northwestern Fur- 
niture Company only two months, 
and who had had no previous 
selling experience, finished second 
in the contest. 

On December 28, after the close 
of the contest, the Turkey-Bean 
dinner was held. The Bean 
Eaters’ table was decorated with 
beer bottles and tallow candles, 
while the winners ate by the light 
of elaborate candelabra. In front 
of the winning table was an elec- 
tric sign reading, “In unity there 
is strength.” Above the bean 
eaters were two large cards giv- 
ing the names of the Byrds and 
the Maitlands — the losing teams 
—in mourning colors. At the 
head between the two tables were 
placed the photographs of the di- 
vision leaders and the captain, 
illuminated with a spotlight. Each 
of the teams put on a stunt as a 
part of the entertainment, the best 
of which was awarded $10 in gold. 

Salesmen’s usual monthly 
quotas were unaffected by the 
operation of the contest — they 
were expected to sell their usual 
quotas of each line of goods, and 
to call the required number of 
times on all their regular accounts. 


The Columbia Pictures Cor- 
poration, New York, have ap- 
pointed Griffin, Johnson & Mann, 
Inc., New York advertising agen- 
cy, to direct their advertising 
accounts. 
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Bright Spots in Business 


(Continued from page 207) 


St. Louis, Louisville, Memphis, 
Evansville, and Little Rock, the 
increased buying power of the 
farmer alone would aid materially 
in keeping business highly prosper- 
ous for another six months. It is es- 
timated that the farmers in this 
district will sell their 1927 agri- 
culture and live-stock crops for 
$150,000,000 more than they re- 
ceived the preceding year. Indus- 
try is operating at from 60 to 90 
per cent capacity, with the shoe 
factories, iron and steel plants, 
building specialties, electrical 
goods and machinery manufac- 
turers leading the field. The fur- 
niture and wood-working trades 
are operating around 70 per cent 
capacity, with lumber producers 
on a schedule somewhat below 
these. New construction in Janu- 
ary, for the district as a whole, 
was in about the same volume as 
in January, 1927. 


The Promising Northwest 


With the possible exception of 
some of the industrial towns along 
the lakes, no section is more 
promising from a sales point of 
view at the present time than the 
Northwest. Reports from leading 
jobbers and retailers in Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Omaha, Des 
Moines and Milwaukee unite in 
declaring that both sales and col- 
lections are in more Satisfactory 
volume than they have been in 
some years. Except in the vol- 
ume of new construction, every 
factor points to continued good 
business in this section for at 
least another five months. 

Chicago, like New York, has 
thus far had no measurable de- 
cline in new building, and, at the 
moment, none is in prospect. The 
indications are, in fact, that the 
total volume of new construction 
in the next twelve months will 
exceed that of 1927, and will call 
for an expenditure of around 
$550,000,000, Wholesale trade in 
January, as reported by represen- 
tative houses, was slightly. less 
than in January a year ago, while 
the total volume of retail trade 
shows a slight increase. Expand- 
ing production in the steel and 
implement industries, and the 
probable increase in packing will 
absorb the small number now out 
of employment, and wages are 
and will continue high. 

The re-discount rate, raised to 


4 per cent by the board of direc- 
tors of the Federal Reserve Bank 
last week, is now the highest in 
the United States with one excep- 
tion. No reason was given for 
the increase, but it is assumed 
that it was for the purpose of 
checking any tendency toward 
unreasonable speculation. This 
action on the part of the board 
has undoubtedly served to make 
business men in the district cau- 
tious, and to some extent, there- 
fore, will slow down business 
activity. In the next three months 
it appears likely that the average 
concern will sell about the same 
amount that they did in the first 
quarter of 1927. 

Both the Inland Empire and 
the Pacific Coast are active and 
prosperous. Measured by check 
payments, the volume of trade in 
this district in January was about 
12 per cent greater than in Janu- 
ary a year ago and, with one ex- 
ception, every important commer- 
cial center reports business to be 
more active and prospects more 
promising than at the beginning 
of 1927. If the farmers in this 
section have a normal crop, and 
early conditions have been favor- 
able, the total volume of business 
in the next twelve months will 
exceed that of 1927 by from 10 to 
12 per cent. 


Clary Appointed by 
Hoyt Agency 
OBERT S. CLARY was re- 


cently ‘appointed southern 
manager of the Charles W. Hoyt 
Company, Inc., New York and 
Boston advertising agency. Mr. 
Clary has in the past been con- 
nected with the Associated Ad- 
vertising Agency in Florida and 
the Curtis Publishing Company 
in Philadelphia. Coincident with 
Mr. Clary’s appointment, the Hoyt 
agency announces the removal of 
their southern headquarters from 
Winston-Salem to Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 

The Schimpff-Miller Company, 
Inc., advertising agency of Chica- 
go and Peoria, Illinois, recently 
elected the following officers: H. 
C. Schimpff, president; Stuart B. 
Potter, vice president; Harry V. 
Miller, treasurer, and Julia A. 
Lawless, secretary. 


Binders 


for Sales 


Management 


Each binder will hold 
thirteen copies of the 
magazine. Each issue as 
received can be easily 
and securely fastened 
in the binder which will 
open flat like a book. 


Made of heavy, durable 
material and bound in 
SUPER-FINISH ART 
LEATHER. The cover 
is finished in two-tone 
dark brown Spanish 
grain, withletteringand 
panels, antique bronze. 
You will want a binder 
for your desk or library. 


Price, $2.00 each, postpaid 
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New 1928 
Punchy Cartoons 


For Sales Bulletins, House 
Organs, Conventions, Ete. 
Over 1000 Cuts Carried in 
Stock. Prompt Shipment 
Same Day 


BUSINESS CARTOON 
SERVICE, INC. 

30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Send for Catalog 


1 choose to SELL 
ia) 4 


COVERS THE 
@TaxiWeekly “sorscs 
INDUSTRY 

New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab 
individual, flees and company operators. 
Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and com- 
pany operators throughout the U. S. Issued 
Wednesdays. 

Published in Its Own Printing Plant 

at 54 West 74th Street, New York City 


An organization providing a com- 
plete service in Outdoor adver tising 
through advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
Build with Men 
WILLIAM LFLETCHER INc. 


not an agency 
Can put you intouch with 
THE RIGHT MAN 
for any worthwhile position. 


80 FEDERAL STREET ~ BOSTON. 
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Mead-Grede Buys 
Rogers & Company 


HE Mead-Grede Printing 
Company of Chicago, printer 
of advertising, has purchased the 
plant, leasehold and printing busi- 
ness of Rogers & Company, Chi- 
cago. Rogers’ former trade mark, 
embodying a lion rampant, an en- 
graver’s tool and the letter “R” 
will remain the same in form but 
in place of “R” will appear “MG.” 
Mead-Grede has also purchased 
all of Rogers’ capital stock and all 
creditors will be paid in full. 
Although Mead-Grede is only a 
four year old concern, it is ab- 
sorbing an organization that has 
been operating for 25 years. The 
growth of Mead-Grede can be at- 
tributed, in a great degree, to the 
development and application of 
the spectroprocess method of color 
printing to the problems of ad- 
vertising printing. This method 

results in the reproduction of a 
practically unlimited number of 
colors in one press impression, 
and it is also possible to repro- 
duce four color process plates and 
flat color printing from zincs on 
the same form, in the same run 
of the press. 

' The reorganization does not, in 
any way, affect Rogers & Com- 
pany of New York, which is a 
separate firm operating under 
their own management and capi- 
talization. 


Murphy to Direct 


Food Show 


H. MURPHY, who has 
e been connected with Chi- 
cago newspapers since 1901, has 
been appointed managing director 
of the annual Food and House- 
hold Appliance Exposition of the 
Chicago Herald and Examuner, ac- 
cording to an announcement from 
that newspaper. Mr. Murphy has 
been with the Hearst organiza- 
tion seven years. 

George F. Hartford, formerly 
in charge of this department, is 
now western manager for the 
New York American. Mr. Hart- 
ford was with the Herald and Ex- 
aminer for 10 years and during 
that time conducted seven suc- 
cessful food shows. 

The eighth annual exposition 
will be held at the Chicago Coli- 
seum September 22-29. More than 
200,000 persons attended _ the 
show last year. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


A SUCCESSFUL, RAPIDLY DEVELOPING 
specialty manufacturing concern, whose products 
are sold over the entire United States, which 
field however has hardly been touched, needs 
the services of a man of proven executive ability, 
with experience in sales promotion and sales 
department work to qualify as sales manager or 
assistant to sales manager. This means an op- 
portunity to connect with a highly successful, 
rapidly growing concern, where the opportunity 
for continued development of both the company 
and the individual is almost unlimited. All cor- 
respondence held in strict confidence. Box 112, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The under- 
signed provides a thoroughly organized service, 
of recognized standing and reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated confiden- 
tially for positions of the calibre indicated. 
The procedure is individualized to each client’s 
personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established 
seventeen years. Send only name and address 
for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown 
Building, Buffalo, New York. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One _ product, 
1923, an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty year old concern desired 50 national 
representatives in 1925; we produced 40 in 
three months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 
each, for another. Ten years Sales Promotion 
Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED AS SALES MANAGER 
or manager, representing Manufacturer or Dis- 
tributor having quality product; opportunity on 
Pacific Coast preferred; now employed as sales 
manager with California concern; have had 
twelve years successful sales experience as trav- 
eling salesman, district manager and sales man- 
ager. As district manager had full supervision 
of sales and credits. Handled all purchasing, 
which included contracts, and agreements for 
exclusive agencies on a number of manufactured 
lines. My references will be from a number of 
nationally known manufacturers, whose lines I 
am now, or have represented. Age 385 years, 
married, thrifty and have a pleasing personality, 
good habits and excellent reputation. Have an 
intimate knowedge of economic conditions 
throughout California. Willing to travel, able 
to promote loyalty and cooperation among deal- 
ers and representatives. Looking for some- 
thing better, where hard work, conscientious 
endeavor will create an opportunity to qualify 
on basis of actual results. Address Box 212, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. 


SEASONED SALES EXECUTIVE WITH 14 
years of experience in selecting and developing 
salesmen—thorough knowledge of sales promo- 
tion and merchandising methods—is available 
for immediate connection. Excellent references 
gladly furnished. Address Box M-1030. SALEs 
- areca 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN FOR COMBINED ORDER 
blank and envelope, also printing, printed spe- 
cialties and loose leaf devices. Direct to con- 
sumer sales, straight commission basis. Full or 
part time. Restricted territories. Want only 
ambitious workers who can earn large commis- 
sions. Write nearest office. The Workman 
Manufacturing Company, 1200 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago. 110 E. 42nd Street, New York. Ar- 
cade Bldg., Atlanta. 


JUNIOR SALES EXECUTIVE, GRADUATE 
in commerce, with 5 years experience in sales 
promotion, sales analysis and direct mail adver- 
tising, desires position in sales or advertising ; 
now assistant to sales manager in Chicago 
branch of national corporation. Box 210, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 
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JOBBING CONCERN OWNING BRICK 
warehouse with side track wants additional lines 
of merit to be marketed in the Inland Empire. 
P. O. Box 2173, Spokane, Wash. 
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